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8 CITY GOVERNMENT. 


ON COST OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Mayor Mac Vicar, of Des Moines, has written to 
Allen Ripley Foote, the following letter, which is self- 


explanatory : 
ALLEN R1ipLey Foote, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the meeting of the League of American Munici- 
palities, held at Columbus, Ohio, early in October, you read a 
paper entitled, “Cost of Service to Users and Taxpayers, a 
Proper Basis for Comparisons Between Private and Municipal 
Ownership of Water, Gas and Electric Lighting Works,” which 
you later term “The Only Proper Basis for Comparisons.” You 
presented me with a copy of the same and requested that I indi- 
cate what portions of your paper I did not concur in. 

I have read your paper and find it—stripped of all verbiage— 
to be a plea for the public to “suspend judgment and action” 
upon the question of municipal ownership or municipal control 
of public franchises until such time as statistics can be prepared 
showing the cost of maintaining and operating all the public and 
private water, gas and electric lighting plants in the United 
States. You inform us that Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, is about to prepare such statistics. 

You say that such statistics will serve as a “reliable and just 
basis for comparisons between price and cost of service to users 
and municipalities.” The result of this investigation you say 
“will become a regulating force in determining the price for 
service that will be agreed upon as a reasonable rate to be 
charged by private corporations everywhere throughout the 
country.” 

On page seven you state: 

“It is in the mind of every man that something is wrong 
somewhere, but just what is wrong, or where it is wrong, or 
why, he does not appear to know. In the absence of facts any 
charge is safe. * * * To restore the people to a normal con- 
dition of mind, in which they will guide their action by a knowl- 
edge of the facts—not by fear, prejudice or superstition—appeal 
is made to statistics by all parties to the controversy, as a means 
of correcting abuses by and of corporations, industrial and 
political * * * To base a general report for the United 
States upon a score of cities is absurd.” 

On page forty-eight you quote from a paper prepared by your- 
self and submitted to the American Economic Association, at 
its session in Washington, D. C., in 1890, as follows: 

“We must first agree what items constitute cost, then we must 
see to it that these items are honestly included in all statements 
of cost. This done, we are in a position to take intelligent 
action, and may then award the contract to the municipality or 
to a private enterprise, whichever, in the light of the facts so 
obtained, may appear to be to the best economic advantage for 
the greater number of people, those who toil and are poor. 

“Assuming that no economist will take issue with me regard- 
ing this fundamental basis for an agreement, I will advance one 
step further, and claim, until such a basis is agreed upon, and 
the accounts are made in accordance with its requirements, there 
should be a suspension of judgment and action.” 

In answer to this I would say: Surely complete statistics such 
as you would require, covering every plant in the United States, 
are not necessary to determine the success or failure of munici- 
pal ownership. Complete statistics may be of great interest and 
value, but not necessary in, neither is it the best means of, deter- 
mining the advantages of municipal ownership. 

The results of the operation of one plant under the same con- 
ditions will apply elsewhere. If conditions as to the cost of coal, 
etc., vary, a practical engineer can estimate the result under the 
varying conditions. Management may change the result where 
there are no varying conditions, for proper management is as 
rrecessary to~the-successfutoperation of a municipal as a private 
plant, but that will not affect the main question—the correctness 
of the principle of municipal ownership. 

It was seven years ago that you prepared the plea above 
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quoted, asking municipalities to “suspend judgment and action” 
until these statistics are produced. I know not how long 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright has been preparing his statistics on these 
questions, upon request of the American Economic Association, 
but we would like to know how long we are expected to “sus- 
pend judgment and action.” Statistics produced seven or even 
five years ago would be of no value to-day because of the mar- 
velous advance in the production of improved machinery, caus- 
ing economy in operation as well as in the cost of construction. 

Had Springfield, Ill., heeded your plea of seven years ago, and 
suspended action, that city would still be paying $137 per 2,000 
candle power arc lamp for street lighting, instead of the sum it 
now pays, practically $60 per lamp. 

Had Rockford, Ill., waited for these statistics to guide them, 
they would still be paying $125 per lamp, instead of $52 per lamp. 
This latter city will serve as an example to illustrate that a loyal 
city council, aided by a competent engineer, will serve, in lieu of 
statistics, to determine the cost of street lighting. 

About two years ago Rockford employed an engineer to make 
estimates, plans and specifications for a municipal lighting plant. 
The city had been paying their local company in the neighbor- 
hood of $125 per annum for each 2,000 candle power arc lamp 
burning all and every night. Bids were received and a contract 
about to be entered into for the erection of a municipal plant, 
when the local company, after having exhausted every means at 
hand to defeat the project, appeared before the city council and 
asked that the city abandon its intention of building a municipal 
plant, and award to it a contract for lighting at the rates esti- 
mated by the city’s engineer to be the cost of producing lights 
under municipal ownership, namely, $56 per lamp. The city, 
pieierring to own its own pole line, contracted with the old com- 
pany for $52 per 2,000 candle power arc lamp burning all and 
every night. The contract is for a term of five years, with the 
privilege of an additional five years, if the city so desires. 

Or, had the city of Des Moines four years ago heeded your 
plea or accepted statistics proffered by its water company, it 
would not have reduced its public and private rates 33 1-3 to 40 
per cent. by municipal control; nor would the Supreme Court of 
Iowa have pronounced these rates reasonable, had it been guided 
by the showing of the water company’s expense of operation, in- 
cluding interest on excessive capitalization, exorbitant salaries 
to officials, etc. 

Neither would the city of Des Moines, had it “suspended judg- 
ment and action,” now be under contract for the erection of a 
municipal lighting plant to cost $105,000, which contractors guar- 
antee to operate for $65 per arc lamp burning all and every night. 
Nor would it, in self-defense, after being temporarily enjoined 
by the attorneys of the private lighting company from erecting 
its plant, have ventured to reduce the rates by municipal regula- 
tion from $126 and $06 to $75 and $65 per lamp. The city’s in- 
formation which led it to believe these would be reasonable 
rates was not gathered from statistics, but from estimates of 
qualified engineers. No doubt the General Electric Company 
would contest the right of our city to name this as reasonable 
compensation could it induce the courts to recognize statistics 
such as you suggest as “The Only Proper Basis for Com- 
parisons.” 

Statistics received from the General Electric Company proved 
(?) that such a plant could not be built for less than $250,000, 
and “might cost $350,000,” and could not be operated for less 
than we were then paying, namely, $126 per lamp. Instead of 
accepting these statistics “as the only proper basis for compari- 
sons,” we relied upon our engineer’s estimates of expense of 
erection and operation of the plant, and they corresponded 
almost exactly with the terms of the contract we succeeded in 
securing, convincing us that such estimates are more reliable 
and a better guide than statistics. 

It is true that the company threatens to bring suit to resist 
these regulations, biit'thé fact that it is accepting the rates of this 
regulating ordinance in full of all claims gives us the right to 
presume that it does not wish to open its books to the public and 
testify to the cost of producing light. It possibly prefers to await 
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- the statistics of the United States Commissioner of Labor, hop- 


ing to use them as a true basis for comparisons. 

On page twenty-three you say: 

“This convention can do no wiser thing than to invite the 
American Economic Association to formulate a system of ac- 
counting for all municipal affairs that will make reliable com- 
parisons practicable, and will show all factors of cost. * * * 
The cost shown on the schedule of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor for municipally owned and operated works will 
be arrived at exactly as it would for private corporations. The 
comparisons would be cost of construction with cost of con- 
struction; interest with interest; taxes with taxes; depreciation 
with depreciation; all computed on the same basis and at the 
same rates per cent., and all other costs, item for item.” 

On page twenty-one you say: 

“In measuring the prices charged by private corporations 
against cost of production of municipally owned and operated 
works, justice and the interests of the people demand all factors 
shall be correctly and fully included in the accounts.” 

You suggest the following as factors to be charged before net 
profits are reckoned: 

“Interest on investment.” 

“A reasonable profit, say 10 per cent.” 

“Taxes.” 

“Insurance.” 

“All operating expenses.” 

“Depreciation due to reduction in market price of apparatus 
which becomes commercially useless through the progress of 
art.” 

“Repairs and betterments.” 

“Displacements of appliances not worn out, but displaced on 
account of growth of business making reconstruction and re- 
arrangement of the works necessary.” 

“Sinking Fund.” 

“Reserve fund.” 

You say, “Those who advocate private ownership must ac- 
cept the issue on this basis, and be ready to show that they can 
and will perform the same service for the same price.” 

I take exceptions to the following factors: 

First, Profit. The profit on a commercial investment represents 
the interest on the capital invested. Why then charge both in- 
terest and profit to expense account? The municipality has no 
desire to exact a profit on its investment, and if it did so, the 
profit would revert to its treasury. 

Second, “Depreciation due to reduction in market price of ap- 
paratus which becomes commercially useless through the prog- 
ress of art.” As the city does not wish to dispose of its ap- 
paratus, it has no interest in its value as a commodity. This 
item should, therefore, not be charged to expense of operation. 

Third, A Sinking Fund. A sinking fund serves the purpose of 
paying outstanding obligations, as stocks, bonds and other 
securities issued to raise the money necessary for real estate and 
the construction of works, and with the extinction of these obli- 
gations, or absence of them, the reason for a sinking fund ceases 
to exist. 

Fourth, “Repairs and displacements, and betterments.” You 
have already provided a reserve fund which serves the purpose of 
providing ready money for renewals and betterments (not en- 
largement) of plant, and, when such fund is accumulating, the 
charge of displacement would form a double charge for one and 
the same object. Enlargements of the plant should be treated 
as new or additional investments, and the means required for 
such should be raised in the same way as for the original plant. 

Certainly you cannot properly charge interest and profit on 
investment and tax the plant for a sinking fund also. It is true 
that this is the method of private corporations. They secure a 
franchise, dispose of the stock and bonds in amounts sufficient 
to erect and equip the plant, and more often in the amount two 
or three times the cost, the surplus of which goes into the 
pockets of the holders of the franchise. They then charge the 
public such rates as will secure a return, not only a high rate of 
interest upon the excessive capitalization, but a profit (you say 
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prise who never invested a dollar in the plant, but, on the con- 
trary, secured a handsome return for their efforts in launching 
the enterprise from the sale of bonds. 

One instance of this method of utilizing a public franchise 
for personal gain is found in the case of the Des Moines Water 
Works Company. In a suit to restrain the city from enforcing 
a regulating ordinance, the fact was developed that in the build- 
ing of the| plant and its subsequent extensions, the promoters 
of the enterprise never invested a dollar of their own money. 
The entire investment came from the sale of bonds, and all ex- 
te:sicns and improvements from the receipts of the company. 
Seine $950,000 in first, second and third mortgage bonds are 
outstanding. It was shown that the president of the company 
owned the principal part of the stock. What he did not own 
has been distributed to “influential” citizens in return for as- 
sistance rendered in securing concessions and protection from 
the hands of indignant citizens who threatened to throw off the 
heavy burden of taxation imposed by this company. 

During the heat of the campaign waged by the citizens to re- 
duce the water rates to a reasonable charge, the president, in an 
interview in a local paper concerning the distribution of the 
stock, stated as follows: 

“We were foolish enough to divide up the property of the 
company with a number of the most prominent men in the city. 
We reorganized and then issued $500,000 in stock and parted with 
three-fourths of it. The object was to gain strength and popu- 
larity for the company, for, if those who called themselves the 
protec*ors of the people saw that there were others interested be- 
sides the two promoters; they would not think it so easy to 
attack the many. I expect from fifty to seventy-five individuals 
received blocks of stock. I considered the stock valuable. 
These citizens paid ten cents on the dollar for it. It is worth 
one hundred cents on the dollar if the public will give us a 
chance to develop the property and collect a fair rate for water 
and not injure the value of the stock by incessant hammering.” 

The president drew a salary of $5,000 per annum, and the 
treasurer, a relative of the president, $2,000 per annum, which 
he testified he paid over to the president. The president also 
held $150,000 of the $950,000 bonds outstanding, drawing 6 per 
cent. interest. These bonds held by the president represented an 
investment of about $42,000, paid for out of the profits of the 
company for suburban extensions. 

Thus we see the president and principal owner holding a sine- 
cure position in the company, realizing an income of $16,000 
annually from an enterprise in which he never invested a dollar. 
But that is not all. It was shown that from the sale of $600,000 
in second mortgage bonds the president and the “prominent” 
citizens holding stock put $200,000 of it into their pockets. 

But the most astounding proposition is your demand, that, in 
this basis of comparisons, which you say is the proper method to 
determine the “cost to users and taxpayers,” there be included 
what you term “legislative conditions.” 

You say on page twenty-six: 

“Some factors of high potency influencing the price as charged 
users and taxpayers for service rendered by private corporations 
never appear in the cost price of service rendered by municipali- 
ties. They may be grouped under the general term of legislative 
conditions. They are met with at every point of contact between 
private corporations and state or municipal authorities, users 
and taxpayers, from the obtaining of a company’s charter or 
certificate of incorporations to the collection of payments for the 
services it may have rendered.” 

Among these you mention as legislative factors: 
Onerous requirements, 

Uncertainties, 

Regulation, 

Requirements for quality, quantity and price, 
Competition, 

Division of territory, 

Period covered by contract, 

Penalties inflicted, 

Obstructions raised, and 

Unnecessary requirements for construction and operation. 
Again you say: 
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“The advocates of municipal ownership place a high value on 
franchise conditions. They hold a franchise, such as a munici- 
pality necessarily assumes for itself when it undertakes the 
ownership and operation of a public industrial service—which is 
all exclusive, perpetual and untaxed—at a value higher than any- 
thing else within the control of a municipal council or of a state 
legislature. For nothing else within the sphere of legislative 
action have members of municipal councils and state legislatures 
been blamed so severely, and held up unto public scorn and con- 
demnation with as much indignation as for the so-called ‘giving 
away of franchises.’ The values placed on franchises by indig- 
nant champions of the rights of the people are never included 
in investments or fixed charges as a part of the cost of municipal 
ownership and operation. * * * Whatever value they, or the 
advocates of municipal ownership, may attach to these condi- 
tions should be added to the cost price of municipal service to 
be shown in the report of this investigation by the United States 
Department of Labor, * * * They are as much a part of the 
cost of service, and must be taken into consideration to explain 
prices charged by corporations, as the cost of coal or labor to 
make comparisons equitable and fair between price cost to cor- 
porations, and to users and taxpayers for services rendered by 
private corporations, and the cost price of the same service as 
rendered by municipalities.” 

“There is an eminently practical way in which the true value 
of these legislative conditions can be ascertained and utilized for 
the benefit of the people. It can be accomplished by making the 
legislative conditions for private corporations and for municipali- 
ties identical under a contract requiring the fixing of prices 
charged by private corporations at rates calculated to yield suffi- 
cient income to fully pay all general expenses, fixed charges, in- 
cluding interest on investment, taxation and depreciation, operat- 
ing or manufacturing expenses, the cost of maintaining the plant 
and a reasonable profit, say 10 per cent.” 

In other words, you would have the law provide that munici- 
palities be required to pay to private corporations such rates as 
will “yield sufficient income to fully pay,” not only all general 
expenses of operation and depreciation, taxation, interest on in- 
vestment, and such other items as would naturally accrue to the 
maintenance and operation of a municipal plant, but, as well, a 
profit upon the value of the franchises, “‘all exclusive, perpetual 
and untaxed” which belong to the people themselves. Also a 
profit of, “say 10 per cent.,” upon the investment which already 
pays an interest on said investment. A fund to pay for “depre- 
ciation due to reduction in market value,” when the municipality 
does not care to sell. Also a perpetual sinking fund where there 
is no indebtedness. A “reserve fund,” as well as a repair fund. 
‘Betterments,” as well as “displacements.” Just what you may 
contemplate including in “onerous requirements,” ‘“‘uncertain- 
ties,” “‘penalties inflicted,” and “obstructions raised,” I do not 
know, but I have known a corporation in Des Moines to include 
in its items of expense $23,000 paid for expenses in securing its 
franchise and organizing the company, also attorney’s fees in- 
curred while attempting to enforce exorbitant rates; discounts on 
the sale of second and third mortgage bonds, which represents 
so much excessive capitalization. As for the item of “require- 
ments for quality and price,” all will, I think, agree that a mu- 
nicipal plant is expected at all times to give more efficient and 
higher grade service in every respect, than a private company. 

You would thus rob municipal ownership of all the advantages 
claimed for it by its adherents, and then ask a law be enacted 
requiring municipalities to accept the results of such compari- 
sons. 

Did you not forget to credit to municipal ownership some of 
the advantages, aside from cost of service, which will redound 
to the people from municipal ownership, such as improved ser- 
vice, purer water, purer gas, better electric light, more efficient 
public lighting, the removal of a constant source of corruption 
and menace to good city government, higher wages to labor and 
lower salaries to heads of departments? 

That the statistics about to emanate from the office of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor are to be based upon the 
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data set forth in your paper may explain the anxiety on the part 
of the representatives of the General Electric Company to have 
a resolution passed during the closing hours of the convention 
at Columbus, endorsing these proposed statistics, and, as well, 
the sentiments contained in your paper, of which this is a crit- 
icism. Yours truly, 

Joun MaAcVIcar. 


ASPHALT SURFACING OF STONE PAVE- 
MENTS. 


The Bureau of Information of the League of American 
Municipalities received from B. E. Briggs, city engineer 
of Erie, Pa., the following inquiry: 

I am anxious to receive the benefit of any information which 
you may be able to dispense relative to the prevalent or best 
methods of treating cobble, Medina or block stone pavements 
preparatory to laying a wearing surface of sheet asphalt over 
them. Should stone pavements, to be surfaced with asphalt, 
have concrete foundations? 


In reply the following letters have been written: 


Replying to your inquiry regarding the treatment of stone 
pavement before resurfacing the same with asphalt, I will say 
that in Brooklyn we have laid a large amount of asphalt pave- 
ment directly over cobblestone. Where the surface is approxi- 
mately parallel to the one we wish for the asphalt the old paving 
stones are not disturbed. Wherever they are rough and rutty 
they have to be relaid. In such cases, however, the present 
practice is to remove the stones entirely and substitute con- 
crete. In the case of block pavement, granite or trap rock, we 
invariably lay the asphalt, adding an extra inch or so to binder 
where it is necessary to secure a proper surface. Under no 
circumstances do I think it necessary to have a foundation of 
concrete under the paving blocks, as I have found that of stone 
block pavement which has been in position for years offers as 
substantial a foundation as does concrete. The great desidera- 
tum in an asphalt pavement is to have the wearing surface of 
uniform thickness. This, of course, can best be obtained with 
concrete foundation, but can be very satisfactorily done with 
block pavement. In case of large and irregularly sized cobble- 
stones, however, the spaces between the stone and the irregulari- 
ties of the surface will result in a varying thickness of the asphalt, 
and the result will inevitably be wrinkles and bunches. We 
oceasionally, at present, lay asphalt pavement over an old cob- 
blestone street if the stones are fairly small, of uniform size and 
good surface.—N. P. Lewis, Engineer of Street Construction 
and Maintenance, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that the best method 
of treating cobble or other stone pavement preparatory to laying 
a surface of asphalt is to lower the crown of the street, the 
standard rise of crown being .or of the width of the street. The 
earth is excavated and the stone blocks relaid and thoroughly 
rammed. After the ramming, the sand between the joints is 
raked out to a depth of two inches, but in practice the depth 
is required to be equal to the width of the joints. This gives the 
binder coat a firm hold on the stone pavement, and if this coat 
is kept clean, the top coat adheres to it, so that there is no roll- 
ing of the asphalt surface. An asphalt pavement so constructed 
is as reliable as one laid on six inches of concrete. The only 
instances in which stones have been laid on concrete are those 
cases where a granite pavement, with a concrete foundation, 
was to be resurfaced with asphalt. Then the stones are taken 
up and laid on their sides to the proper crown and rammed and 
paved before the binder is applied—Howard Payson Wilds, 
Deupty Commissioner of Public Works, New York City. 


In reply to your inquiry with reference to treating cobble, 
Medina or block stone pavements preparatory to laying a wear- 
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ing surface of sheet asphalt over them, would say that it en- 
tirely depends upon the condition of the old stone pavements 
and its foundation. It is not necessary as a general thing to 
have a foundation of concrete, and in case the old stone pave- 
ment is not too badly out of line, I should think that the best 
method of placing asphalt surface would be by first leveling up 
directly on top of the stone pavement with an asphalt binder 
course, then put your regulation asphalt wearing surface on top 
of same. There are, however, a great many local conditions to 
be considered, so that a general rule could hardly be estab- 
lished for reconstructing streets of the character you mention.— 
I, W. Cappelen, City Engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In reply to your inquiry, I desire to say that we have had no 
experience in laying asphalt on stone pavements. Our stone 
streets have too much crown for asphalt; they would have to 
be relaid entirely. I am of the opinion that it is unnecessary 
that a stone street should be on concrete as a base for asphalt. 
li it is necessary, the stone would be superfluous, as all that is 
required is to lay the asphalt on concrete.—H. D. Ludden, City 
Ingineer, Detroit, Mich. 


We have never laid any asphalt top on anything except old 
macadam and concrete. I would say that, personally, I am not 
in favor of resurfacing granite block pavement with asphalt in 
this city, unless the same is supplied with a good foundation, as 
the granite blocks here are continually settling —Geo. K. Whee- 
‘ock, Chief Engineer, Chicago, II. 


MODEL POLICE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


Electricity is the magical power that has done more 
than any other one thing to make this a progressive age. 
Of all the various ways in which it has served mankind, its 
use in connection with police work is by no means the 
least important. In this end of the century year a com- 
plete telegraph system is regarded as absolutely essential 
to the highest degree of efficiency in police service. No 
matter how capable, alert and dutiful the members of a 
police force may be, without a means for quick communi- 
cation between them, there is lacking a most important 
factor in their work. The public telephone is good 
enough for ordinary use, but, with its indoor and widely 
scattered stations and its usual tardy connections, it is 
inadequate to the demands of prompt police service. In 
calling an ambulance, in making an arrest, in reporting 
an accident, in summoning aid, and in many other cases 
the saving of every minute is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the department of police. The saving of time 
in such cases oftentimes means the saving of life and 
property. And time can be saved only by the use of a 
complete and reliable telegraph system, maintained for 
the exclusive service of the police. The police telegraph 
is not only necessary for emergency cases, but it also pro- 
motes discipline. Requiring a patrolman to report to 
precinct headquarters by telegraph at regular intervals 
while he is on duty is the surest way of obtaining constant 
attention to duty, and this system is possible only where 
the police telegraph is in use. Still another of the in- 
numerable advantages of the police telegraph is the sav- 
ing of time and expense it effects in carrying messages of 
instruction from the chief’s office to the various precinct 
commanders. 

So important is the service of a police telegraph system 
that absolute reliability must be assured in its operation. 
“Breaks” in the lines must be reduced to the minimum 
and every part and parcel of the apparatus must be in 
good repair constantly. The most intelligent and pains- 
taking supervision of construction and maintenance is 
necessary. Like almost everything else, the police tele- 
graph systems of this country can be graded; there are 
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bad, fair, good and excellent plants. What is conceded 
by authorities to be a model in construction, maintenance 
and efficiency is the police telegraph system of Brooklyn, 
which, by the way, is now a borough of the city of New 
York. About a year ago the chief of police of far-away 
San lrancisco, aiter a tour of investigation covering all 
the important cities in the country, reported that the 
Brooklyn police telegraph was the best that came under 
his observation. The Brooklyn system was established 
in 1885 and gradually extended until to-day 20 of the 30 
police precincts of the city are equipped. The system 
employs 569 miles of wire—41o miles on poles, seven 
miles on elevated railroads and 152 miles underground. 
The underground lines are placed in the conduits owned 
by the New York and New Jersey Telephone Company, 
for the use of which the city pays no rental, because the 
franchise granted to the telephone company reserved this 
right to the city. There are 355 patrol boxes, all equipped 
with telephones and 71 extra sets of telephones. There 
are two and three circuits to each precinct and not over 
ten boxes are allowed on any one circuit. 

This model telegraph system, ever since its establish- 
ment, has been in charge of the telegraph bureau of the 
Brooklyn police department, but it is now a part of the 
New York department. The force consists of a superin- 
tendent, a chief operator, seven operators and four line- 
men, all of whom, by a law passed in 1888, are members 
of the uniformed police force, with the superintendent 
commanding. During the year 1897 205,366 messages 
were sent and received over the lines of the bureau and 
the total number of arrests made by the police department 
of Brooklyn was 42,805, of which a full record was made 
by the telegraph bureau. A fair idea of the amount of 
service rendered by the telegraph system may be gained 
from the report from the first precinct, which has 16 
boxes; in this precinct during the year 1897 there were 
161,238 hourly reports by men on post, 2,910 wagon calls 
for prisoners, 58 fire alarms answered, 179 ambulance 
calls, 410 messages sent to men on post and 72 wagon 
calls for lost children. When these figures are multiplied 
by 20, the total number of precincts equipped with tele- 
graph, a proper estimate of the immense amount of work 
accomplished by the bureau is obtained. 

The Brooklyn police telegraph system is absolutely 
complete and serves not only to receive reports from men 
on post, wagon and ambulance calls and to send messages 
to men on post, but also as a means of prompt communi- 
cation between the numerous precincts and general head- 
quarters. Despite the heavy service rendered by the sys- 
tem there was not a single serious “break” during the 
past year, and the apparatus has always been found in first 
class working order. For the excellent condition and 
service of the system great credit is due to the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Frank C. Mason, who has held this position 
since the establishment of the bureau. Mr. Mason is a 
thoroughly competent electrician and his long experience 
in police telegraph work has given him a knowledge of 
the needs of the service and how to supply them. Mr. 
Mason is well known throughout the country, having 
been the first president of the Association of Fire and 
Police Telegraph Superintendents and Municipal Elec- 
tricians. 





—The India Rubber and Gutta-Percha Insulating 
Company entertained their many friends on the afternoon 
of December 31 at their offices, 15 Cortlandt street, New 
York. Messrs. Habershaw, Godfrey, Harrington and 
Ilson, by the manner in which they managed this func- 
tion, maintained their reputations as entertainers of the 
Every guest was a particular guest and was 


given a thoroughly good time. 





THE BUSINESS OF A CITY. 


BY JAMES K. M’GUIRE, MAYOR OF SYRACUSE. 


The most difficult task in our municipal affairs is to 
convince all of the people that a municipal government is 
a corporation organized to do a certain business the same 
as any business corporation. Here we are in Syracuse, 
for example, a city of 130,000 inhabitants. The people 
are taxed some $1,022,000, for which money they receive 
in return police and fire protection, schools, street lights, 
water, etc. It has been my experience as mayor of this city 
that the greatest evil which confronts the city is the cor- 
rupting influence of that class of corporations which do 
business directly for the city. The paving-ring corpora- 
tion has plundered the city through forcing paving con- 
tracts five years in advance of sewerage. 

Syracuse has about 1,000 arc lights of 2,000 candle 
power. Each costs $91.25 per annum. One company 
has a monopoly of this light, and most of the stockhold- 
ers live in Boston and have never seen Syracuse. The 
others are Syracuse politicians who elect and control 
boards of aldermen and receive stock for their influence. 
The city of Detroit has a municipal lighting plant which 
cost $729,000. At 5 per cent. interest and making due 
allowance for wear and tear of the plant and incidental 
expenses, the cost to the people is about $50,000 per an- 
num. For this expenditure the people receive 1,670 arc 
lights and 3,600 incandescent lamps. Under private own- 
ership in Syracuse the same lighting that costs Detroit 
$50,000 would cost $175,000. 

One telephone company monopolizes all the business 
in Syracuse, as in most cities throughout the country, and 
its profits are colossal. The New York Central Railroad 
divides the city as a knife would the core of an apple, cut- 
ting it squarely in two. The street railway company has 
gobbled up every available street, for which it has paid 
nothing and it has been given franchises for all time, the 
burdens of which must be borne by generations yet un- 
born. When we were forced to submit to the exactions 
and extortions of a private water company in Syracuse 
the city was supplied with water only in those sections or 
streets where the water company was sure of making a 
profit. Then 40,000 gallons of water cost $15 per annum. 
To-day water is furnished by the city at $5 per annum, 
and we have the best water system and supply in the 
country. 

The contract labor system of doing city work means 
poor work and poor methods of work. The streets are 
turned up from end to end by contractors, and it seems 
impossible to make the contractors relay the pavements 
as good as they originally were. The competition is so 
keen among contractors that work is shabbily done and 
every effort is made to disregard the specifications. In 
our water department the managers discarded the con- 
tract labor system and substituted the day labor system 
for doing work, which means good wages, superior work, 
and has actually accomplished more from the view point 
of economy than the contract labor system. The con- 
tractors who have the canal work in this vicinity pay only 
nine shillings per day for nine hours work, and American 
labor has little or no benefit from that system. Syracuse 
employs its own laborers in the department of public 
works and the water department, and pays them living 
wages, $1.50 per day, and the city receives good service 
and good work. 

I believe the day is not far distant when municipalities 
under honest civil service will do all their own work in 
laying pavements and building sewers. I believe the day 


will come when the city will not only own its own water 
works and sell water to consumers as it does to-day, but 
that it will own and operate its own electric light plant, 
We see 130,000 


gas plant, subways and street railways. 
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people saying to five or six men, “Here, take our streets 
and rob us until you have grown rich at our expense.” 
That seems far fetched, but it is the present municipal sys- 
tem ina nut shell. Ifthe story of bonds and stock com- 
panies doing business for municipal corporations was 
truly told the American people would rise up in 
righteous indignation against the evils of this system of 
mulcting cities. In selling bread we have hundreds of 
bakers and grocers. It is the same with boots and shoes 
and dry goods, but in water, in gas, in telephones, in 
street railways, in subways, there is no real competition, 
nor can there be any competition. It is always one com- 
pany, one monopoly, and [ say it is time the people should 
take hold and control these natural opportunities and 
operate them for the benefit of all the people, and not a 
few sharp, keen money-making fellows. 





RECOMMENDS BRICK PAVEMENT. 


Stephen E. Babcock, city engineer of Little Il alls, 
N. Y., after a careful investigation of the subject of street 
paving, has submitted a report to the board of public 
works in which he strongly recommends the use of brick. 
From Martin Schenck, city engineer of Troy, Mr. Bab- 
cock secured the following information: 


Prices for brick block were as follows: In 1895, $2.26; in 1806, 
$1.93 to $2.06; in 1897, $1.60 to $1.93; engineer’s estimate for 
1897, $2.00 per yard. Asphalt paving price, 1896, $3.05, let in 
1895, but work done in 1896; 1896, $2.50, but work done in 1897, 
engineer’s estimate, $2.80, while the price of curb set on con- 
crete was 80 cents per lineal foot. 

The Troy specifications call for, in case of asphalt, that the 
surface shall be excavated and removed to a depth of 8% inches, 
then 6 inches of concrete and 2% inches of asphalt thickness 
after compression, all rolled with heavy roller and top sprinkled 
with clean, sharp sand. Curb, North River blue stone axed 5 
inches wide, 20 inches deep, bedded in concrete 12 inches wide 
and 6 inches thick, backed with 6 inches concrete 12 inches high, 
all kept in regular repair by contractor for 15 years. In 1896, 
Trinidad, and in 1897, Sicilian asphalt was used, while the Troy 
specifications for brick pavement call for 12% inches of excava- 
tion, 6 inches of concrete and 2 inches of sand cushion, then 
blocks, finally grouted with Portland cement, grout 1 to 1, and 
kept in repair for 5 years, Mack block or metropolitan the 
standard brick. In Troy the preference is for brick pavements, 
and many streets steeper than Ann and Second streets have been 
laid with brick “blocks,” notably Pauling avenue, while down 
in the level portion of the city, brick is preferred to asphalt. 

Horace Andrews, city engineer of Albany, wrote to 
Mr. Babcock as follows: 


In relation to asphalt paving, I would state that very little 
has been laid here for several years. In general, granite on 6 
inches of concrete with cement filled joints costs $2.75, and 
vitrified brick on a similar foundation with cement filled joints 
and a 5 year guarantee cost $2.05 in 1894; $1.968 in 1895; $1.856 
in 1896; $1.839 in 1897. We laid 72,851 square yards of brick in 
1896 and 75,962 square yards this year. The low price of brick, 
its 5 years’ guarantee of maintenance and its ease of repair 
render it very popular, and almost no other kind is asked for, 
although more pavement has been petitioned for the past sum- 
mer than for many years previous to this. The chief of the fire 
department says that on steep grades the brick gives better 
foothold than any other pavement. 

Albany specifications for brick pavement calls for 11% inches 
excavation, 6 inches of concrete, sand cushion 1% inches, curb 
granite 6 inches thick and 12 inches deep, axed and bedded in 6 
inches concrete 12 inches wide and backed with 6 inches 10 
inches high, prices 25 to 50 cents per lineal foot, but Mr. An 
drews says: “It is worth more, but the contractors make low 
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figures on curb so that the brick pavement is virtually cheaper 
than the prices given.” 


In his report to the board of public works, Mr. Bab- 
cock says: 

In view of the fact that brick block pavement is well adapted 
to hilly streets and in Albany is found better footing than stone 
block pavement, as well as in Troy, is used on streets steeper 
than Second or Ann streets, it seems to me that brick block 
pavement of as good a quality as that used for our new cross- 
walks, i. e., the Mack block, should be the pavement to be used 
in Little Falls. 
on a level, but all have more or less heavy grade. 


There is not one of our business streets that is 
Asphalt when 
We should 


be obliged to do as the city of Syracuse has had to do in James 


wet would be so slippery as to be almost useless. 


street, 1. e., lay asphalt in the center and stone and brick on the 
sides to adapt the street to weather conditions. Granite or stone 
block pavement is very noisy, hard to keep clean, and | am fully 
persuaded, not much more durable than brick block pavement 
of the Mack class of material. Looking the whole field over, 
and considering the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
classes of pavement, I would respectiully recommend. brick 
blocks laid on 6 inches of concrete, 1% inches of sand cushion, 
block equal to Mack, and grouted with Portland 1 to 1, 5 inch 
With a 


amount of work put under contract to attract 


curb 20 inches deep, and all with a 10 years’ guarantee. 
sufficiently large 
large bidders, I think the work may go under $1.75 per square 
yard and $0.50 per lineal foot for 5 inch curb 20 inches deep, 


not concreted. 


THE OXFORD LIGHT PLANT. 


G, T°. Sloane, mayor of Oxford, Ohio, in a letter to 
Mayor MacVicar, of Des Moines, says: “Our light plait 
was installed in 1889 at a cost of $32,000. We have the 
Westinghouse alternating system of two 750 incandescent 
light dynamos and one 60 are light dynamo, and a battery 
of three boilers—two of 80 H. P. and one of 120 H. P. 
We have at present about 1,400 incandescent lights in 
commercial and domestic use and 54 are lights on our 
Our plant last year earned, over and above all 
operating expenses, $1,600, and furnished 54 are lights 
on our streets free of cost to our people. Estimating the 
cost of are lights at $75 each—$4,050—to which add the 
$1,600 earned, and we have an earning of $5,650 for our 
plant, on an investment of $32,000. This, of course, is 
an unusual showing, and one we feel justly proud of, and 
which reflects great credit upon the management by our 
board of trustees. The board of trustees can make or un- 
make any municipal plant. There will be the secret of a 
plant’s success or its failure. 


streets. 


The writer has been identi- 
fied with our light plant from the start, and I am free to 
say were it not for the peculiar fitness of our board, the 
plant would have been a failure. Of course, there are 
local conditions to be found with us, not found in all 
towns of 2,500 population, which are conducive to our 
phenomenal success. Our trustees are appointed by the 
inavor and confirmed by the council, and it has been my 
aim to keep the same men in office. We operate under a 
special act of the legislature and pay our trustees a salary 
of $25 a year. 

“As to our water plant, it was only installed last vear, 
at a cost of $40,000, and at the end of the first year will 
lack about $200 of paying running expenses. The water 
plant is under control of the light board and the same 
plans and methods of operation are applied to both. 
While it took us five years to make our light plant pay, 
we hope to have the waterworks on a paying basis in two 
vears. Both plants were built by bonding the town. Our 
waterworks bonds will not mature (the first one) until 
1915, and $1,000 a year each year thereafter. We hoid 
that the present generation should enjoy the comforts of 
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these things and the future generations, who receive them 
as a legacy, should help to pay for them. We floated the 
greater part of our bonds at 3} per cent. and our sole aim 
and ambition is to build up a surplus to take care of bonds 
and interest. As to our rates for light I have to say that 
we furnish four institutions—colleges and a sanitarium— 
at a price lower than they can produte it themselves, and 
we furnish light on meter contracts only.” 


ST. PAUL’S GOOD SHOWING. 


Controller J. J. McCardy, of St. Paul, has completed 
his report for the year 1897. His figures show that the 
city has a surplus of assets over all debts of $5,787,754. 
The city has no floating debt, no overdrawn accounts and 
no unpaid bills. The net debt reduction in five years has 
been $2,075,917, and the net reduction in 1897 was 
$91,200. During the vear $157,500 8 per cent. bonds be- 
came due, of which $7,500 was paid and $150,000 was re- 
funded at 4 per cent. and placed in the water board's 
sinking fund. Of the $1,116,500 tax certificates issued 
during the year, all were taken by citizens of St. Paul and 
more could have been sold readily. As an evidence of 
what progress has been made by the city during the past 
five years the controller offers the following comparisons 
with the financial condition of the city during 1892: 

1892. 1897. 
$92,639,694 00 
21.4 mills 

9,441,100 OO 

8,922,505 00 

454,185 00 

518,616 00 


27 > 


25,230.589 00 

20 mills 
10,998,400 0O 
10,998,400 OO 


Assessed valuation vere 
‘Vas levy rate per cents... 24.2. 
Total debt 
Net debt 

\nnual interest 
Sinking fund 


547.570 OO 


Annual tax estimate........... 2,202,600 00 1,774,300 00 
BEC or oh 60) iy | een ee ae r 56 I 30 
Gas lamps, per annum......... 32 78 23 30 
Gasoline lamps ......ecceeeces 14 40 11 82 
oe | 7 126 00 69 50 


DECLARES BRICK THE BEST. 


Ss. W. Parshall, city engineer of Akron, Ohio, whose 
experience in street paving makes him an authority on 
the subject, has given brick pavement the following 
recommendation in his annual report: “In the summer 
of 1890 brick pavements were first laid in Akron, on Mill 
and l‘orge streets, and up to date there has been laid or 
under construction 278,657.70 square vards of brick pave- 
ment, equal to 13.19 miles thirty-six feet wide. Since 
brick has been used as a paving material in this city there 
has not been one dollar expended in repairs due to poor 
construction or material, and | fully believe that the same 
can be said five vears hence. ‘What is the best paving 
material?’ is a question that has been agitating the people 
throughout the world for a time, and from what I can 
learn it is beginning to be universally conceded that brick 
is the best and coming material to be used for paving pur- 
poses for all kinds of traffic. Where the proper care is 
given to the selecting and laying of brick as well as the 
preparation of the foundation upon which the brick is to 
be laid, a pavement will be secured as agreeable to ride 
over and as attractive as asphalt, and without doubt, of 
twice the life of, and at a cost of less than one-half of that 
of asphalt, and I assure you, judging from the present 
price of asphalt and brick pavements, the difference of the 
cost between asphalt and brick will forever maintain a 
brick pavement in first-class condition, and if this be true 
the city, in my judgment, should not even consider as- 
phalt as a paving material until the citizens upon the 
streets desiring an asphalt pavement are willing to pay 
for and maintain a luxury.” 
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League of American Municipalities. 


The executive committee of the League of American 
Municipalities have decided upon August I, 2, 3 and 4 as 
the dates for the annual convention, to be held at Detroit, 
Mich. This will be at a time of the year when city coun- 
cils generally take their summer vacations, and a great 
many mayors and council members who were unable to 
attend the Columbus convention last fall on account of 
important meetings at home will find it convenient to go 
to Detroit. The midsummer date also finds the city of 
Detroit at its best, with its magnificent parks and drive- 
ways in their perfect state, its numerous resorts ready for 
visitors and the weather on its best behavior. Detroit is 
at all times a beautiful city, but its beauty is surpassing in 
midsummer. No city official can find a more enjoyable 
and profitable way of spending his summer vacation than 
by attending the Detroit convention. It is expected that 
the attendance will easily run over one thousand and prob- 
ably double that number. 


a 


New members are coming into the league almost every 
day and it is safe to predict that nearly every important 
city and town in the country will be enrolled within the 
next few months. The South is showing up surprisingly 
well on the membership roll, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile, Macon, Cum- 
berland, Md.; Danville, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Roan- 
oke and Portsmouth, Va., being among the recent acqui- 
sitions. In the North the steady gain in membership 
continues. 


The bureau of information is now busily engaged gath- 
ering and compiling statistics on municipal lighting. 
The matter will be ready for publication within the next 
five or six weeks. 


In response to an inquiry from a membership city the 
following information on sewerage taxation has been 
compiled by the league’s bureau of information: 


Amsterdam, N. Y.—Sewer construction paid by general taxa- 
tion. Board of sewer commissioners have the power to issue 
bonds for constructing purposes, which are paid by general taxa- 
tien. 

Altoona, Pa.—Assessments are made against the property 
henefited by the front foot generally, though not always, by 
three viewers appointed by the Court upon application of the 
city solicitor. The costs of all sewers are paid for, partially by 
general taxation and partly by special assessment. Main sewers 
are paid for by general taxation, excepting so much frontage on 
real estate as may be assessed thereon at a rate per foot to be 
determined by the viewers. Eight and ten inch pipe sewers are 
paid for by special assessment. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Sewers are owned and operated by a pri- 
vate corporation, which makes a charge against each house con- 
nected, the same as water rentals. Extensions are made by the 
company whenever needed and where business can be shown 
to pay interest on investment. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Trunk sewers are paid for from the general fund. 
Lateral sewers are assessed against abutting property on either 
side of the street at the rate of 90 cents per lineal foot. 

Atchison, Kas.—All sewers paid for by special assessment 
against property benefited. No sewers paid by general taxation. 

Aurora, Il]l.—There are four separate sewer systems in this 
city, the taxation in each case being by special assessments. 
Assessments are uniform throughout each district. The sewers 
of Aurora cost in the neighborhood of $500,000, and have been 
entirely built within the last six years. They comprise about 
sixty miles of main and lateral sewers, varying in size from 
brick sewers six feet in height down to sewers eight inches in 
diameter, with flush tanks at every dead end. Extensions have 
been provided for wherever in the future a new district is liable 
to be made and old sewers extended to accommodate said dis- 
tricts. These sewers are planned of sufficient size. When this 
district is assessed, in addition to the actual cost of said sewers, 


the district will be obliged to pay its proposition for the use of 
the old sewers as its outlet. The cost of sewers at street inter- 
sections is assessed against the city. 

Belleville, Ill.—Cost of all sewers paid for by general taxation. 

Brookline, Mass.—An assessment of 75 cents per lineal foot 
front and three-quarters of a cent per square foot on the area 
of the lot, measuring back one hundred feet from the line of the 
street, is levied for sewer construction. This assessment is the 
same in all cases whether the sewer costs $1 or $20 per lineal 
foot. Balance of the cost is paid by general taxes. 

Burlington, Vt.—The cost of all sewers up to 12 inches in 
diameter are assessed by the board of street commissioners upon 
abutting land owners on each side of the street in equal propor- 
tion. Such assessment may be paid upon the installment plan, 
covering a period of five years, if so desired. 

Bloomington, Il].—One-third of the cost of sewers is paid by 
general taxation and two-thirds by special assessment against 
property benefited. 

Bangor, Me.—Cost of sewers assessed against property benc- 
fited, but not to exceed three-fourths of the total cost. Balance 
paid by general taxation. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—One-fourth of the cost of sewers is paid 
by general taxation and three-fourths by special assessment 
against property benefited. In case of trunk sewers one-fourth 
of the cost is paid by the city and the remainder is assessed on 
the line of the trunk about equivalent to three-fourths of the 
cost of a sewer of such size as would be required for that street 
if there were no tributary sewers. The remainder of the three 
fourths cost of said trunk sewer is assessed on the land of all 
connecting laterals or tributaries, in addition to the cost of such 
laterals. 

Brockton, Mass.—One-half of cost of sewers is paid by rental, 
one-quarter by front and area assessments and one-quarter from 
general taxation. The sewer rental is 30 cents per thousand gal- 
lons and an assessment of 15 cents per foot frontage and three 
mills per square foot of area to a depth of 100 feet. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Three-fourths of the cost of sewers is 
assessed against property benefited and the remainder is paid by 
the city. 

Concord, N. H.—There are four sewer districts and construc 
tion costs are paid by general taxation in each district. 

Camden, N. J.—Each ward constitutes a sewer district and all 
property in the district is assessed proportionately for sewers in 
such district. 

Cumberland, Md.—Sewers are paid for by general taxation 
and a charge of fifty cents per front feet is made for tapping the 
same. The general sewer is a race with a flow of water. About 
$20,000 has been spent for sewer construction and the revenue 
for tapping has amounted to only $1,500. The reason for the 
small revenue is that up to a year ago the charge per front foot 
was 25 cents. 

Chicopee, Mass.—Cost of all sewers paid by general taxation. 
Assessments are levied on all connecting property for rights of 
entrance as follows: One per cent. on the assessor’s valuation 
of the real estate connecting and a special fee of $10. This 
assessment is uniform throughout the city. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—All storm sewers paid for by general taxa- 
tion. Sanitary sewers paid by special assessments against prop- 
erty benefited. 

Dayton, Ohio.—Storm sewers paid for by general taxation. 
Sanitary sewers by assessment against property benefited. 

Dallas, Texas.—Sewer constructions paid by general taxation. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—There is a sewer fund tax of % mills on 
the dollar on all city property taxed. Some sewers are built by 
a partial assessment and the balance is paid out of sewer fund. 
Cost of construction assessed against abutting property at the 
rate of 50 cents per lineal front foot, balance paid by general 
taxation. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Storm sewers paid by general taxation. San- 
itary sewers by special assessment against property benefited. 
City is divided into sewer districts and all property in each dis- 
trict is assessed at a uniform rate. 

Erie, Pa.—Cost of sewers assessed against abutting property; 
$1.50 per foot front is the maximum charge against property for 
main sewers, the balance being paid by city. 

Elgin, Ill—Main sewer paid by general taxation and laterals 
by special assessment against abutting property. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Abutting property is assessed for 75 per 
cent. of the cost of sewers, after deducting the cost of manholes 
and catch basins: remainder paid by general taxation. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Main sewers paid by assessment against 
all property benefited. Tributary sewers paid by assessment 
against abutting property. 
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Fort Worth, Texas.—All sewers paid for by general taxation. 

Fall River, Mass.—All sewers paid for by general taxation. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Tax for construction of sewers is levied 
on districts fixed by committee of the common council. Dis- 
tricts are made covering property benefited. The assessment is 
spread by the board of assessors, according to benefits, sub- 
ject to appeals by property owners. The common council hears 
appeals, if any, adjust the same and confirms the tax roll, which 
is then fixed. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Three sewer commissioners are appointed 
by council and they make assessment on property benefited, 
generally assessing the city at large for street intersections. 
Storm sewers paid by general taxation. 

Hornellsville, N. Y.—AIl sewers paid by general taxation. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Abutting property deriving the benefit from 
the sewer is assessed 20 cents a front foot and .004 per square 
foot to a depth of 150 feet. 

Hartford, Conn.—Main sewers paid out of general fund. Trib- 
utary sewers paid by special assessment against abutting prop- 
erty on both sides of street. The levy is controlled entirely by 
the cost of any particular sewer. 

Hagerstown, Md.—No sewerage system, but underground 
drains are used. The cost of all drains is paid by general taxa- 
tion. 

Ironton, Ohio.—Main sewers are paid by general taxation. 
Tributary sewers by assessment against abutting property and 
built only on the partition of property owners. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Jackson, Tenn.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Kankakee, Ill—Main sewers paid by general taxation and 
laterals by special assessment against abutting property, the city 
pying for street intersections. 

Kingston, N. Y.—Twenty-five per cent. of cost of all sewers 
paid by general taxation and 75 per cent. by special assessment 
against property benefited. 

Lincoln, Neb.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Cost of sewer construction is assessed 
against abutting property at the rate of 64% mills per square foot 
to a depth of 100 fect. The remainder of the cost, if any, is paid 
by general taxation. 

Lewiston, Me.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Lincoln, Il].—All sewers paid by special assessment against 
property benefited. Assessments are payable in installments. 

La Salle, Ill.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Lynn, Mass.—Sewers paid for by general taxation and prop- 
erty benefited is assessed at the rate of 65 cents per front foot, 
the receipts being applied to the construction and maintenance 
fund. 

Lynchburg, Va.—All sewers paid by general taxation. 

Leavenworth, Kas.—Main sewers paid by general taxation. 
Tributary sewers by assessment against abutting property. 

Mattoon, Ill.—All sewers paid for by general assessment 
against property benefited. 

Nashville, Tenn.—No special tax is levied for sewers, but cost 
of construction is paid out of general fund. Some parties, in 
order to induce the city to build a sewer in a particular locality, 
agree to pay one-third or one-half the cost, but this is optional 
with the property owners. 

Olean, Ill.—All pipe sewers are constructed under a special 
assessment, and the entire cost of the construction of same is 
paid by property owners according to the benefit derived. There 
is no general tax levied for the construction of sewers. 

Oakland, Cal.—All sewers are paid for by special assessment 
against abutting property. 

Reading, Pa.—Storm sewers paid by general taxation. Sani- 
tary sewers by general assessment against abutting property. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Twelve-inch and smaller lateral sewers paid 
by special assessment against property benefited. All others by 
general taxation. A different levy is made for each sewer con- 
structed. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Storm sewers are paid by general taxation. 
Sanitary sewers by special assessment against property bene- 
fited. 

Seattle, Wash.—Main or trunk sewers paid by general taxa- 
tion. Laterals paid by special assessment against abutting prop- 
erty. 

Toledo, Ohio.—There is a special levy of 11-100 of a mill col- 
lected for a sewer intersection fund to pay the cost of construct- 
ing that part of all sewers lying inside of the intersection of 
streets and alleys. Aside from this, the construction cost is paid 
by special assessment against property benefited. 

Trenton, N. J.—All sewers paid for by special assessment 
against property benefited. 

Utica, N. Y.—AIl sewers paid by special assessment against 
property benefited. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—AII sewers paid by special assessment against 
the district benefited. Assessments payable within five years, 
with interest at 5 per cent. 
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W. G. Mellinger, mayor of Cumberland, and vice-presi- 
dent of the League of American Municipalities for Mary- 
land, writes: “Believing the league would be interested 
in the outcome of the suit of the state of Maryland against 
the Piedmont Pulp and Paper Company for polluting the 
Potomac River, from which Cumberland draws its water 
supply, I take great pleasure in stating that it was decided 
by a jury on New Year’s day that the pulp and paper com- 
pany were guilty of polluting the river. This case was 
taken up December 16 at Frederick, Maryland, the de- 
fense having removed it from our county to that place, on 
the ground that they would be unable to obtain a fair trial 
because of the indignation and prejudice of the people of 
ourown county. The trial occupied the time of the court 
and jury for twelve days, and was hotly contested on both 
sides. The judges on the bench at the trial were McSher- 
ry, Henderson and Motter, Judge McSherry presiding, he 
being also chief judge of the court of appeals of our state. 
The prosecution was conducted by Colonel George A. 
Pearre, our state’s attorney; Robert H. Gordon, city ai- 
torney, with Ferdinand Williams, J. Roger McSherry 
and Mr. Hinks assisting. The defense was led by Messrs. 
B. A. Richmond, D. J. Blackiston and De Warren H. 
Reynolds, all of our city, assisted by Messrs. Malsby and 
Urner, both of Frederick. The verdict was the more 
pleasing from the fact that the defendant let money flow 
like water. Not a daily newspaper in the state cham- 
pioned our cause and the state board of health indirectly 
aided the defense. They even called to their aid a preach- 
er and a lady professional evangelist, who prayed for the 
success of the defendant and disregarded the instructions 
of the court not to discuss the case in the presence of the 
jury. The court costs falling upon this law breaker, and 
outside expenditures, will amount to from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars. Our city by the verdict saves its water 
supply, which has cost it about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, while, on the other hand, to have lost 
meant an additional expenditure of two hundred to five 
hundred thousand dollars. Naturally our people are very 
jubilant and thankful to those who fought this case to a 
finish, notwithstanding all these elements were aiding the 
defense. Thanks to an impartial court and an incorrupti- 


, 


ble jury, right triumphed over wrong.” 





NEW GARBAGE INCINERATOR TESTED. 


An exhibition test of the new Decarie portable garbage 
incinerator was given at the machine shops of J. & R. 
Weir, Montreal, Canada, on Wednesday, January 3. 
With everything cold the fire was started at one o’clock 
and fifteen tons of mixed garbage was burned before seven 
o’clock of the same afternoon. The garbage consumed 
consisted of ashes, sweepings, paper, rags and all kinds 
of animal and vegetable matter, including about four tons 
of market garbage. In one hour after the fire was started 
the steam gauge of the apparatus registered 90 pounds 
and the power generated operated all the machinery in 
the large shop of the Messrs. Weir. The smoke and 
gases arising from the burning garbage were completely 
consumed, and there was absolutely no odor about the 
work. A number of sanitarv engineers and city officials 
witnessed the test and were highly pleased with the work- 
ing of the incinerator. Ina future number Crty GoverRn- 
MENT will give a detailed description of the Decarie in- 
cinerator and its work. 





—L. A. Lydiard, city clerk of Minneapolis, will receive 
bids until January 28 for the collection and disposal of 
garbage. 

—T. J. Carling has been appointed chairman of the 
board of public works at Macon, Ga., to take the place of 
Lee Ellis. 














MAYOR JOHN MAC VICAR. 


John MacVicar is, first of all, a patriotic citizen; second, 
a business man, and third, a mayor of the best type. 
Elected to the office of mayor of Des Moines by the will 
of the majority of the citizens to have the city govern- 
ment run in the interests of the people rather than in ser- 
vice to the politicians and corporations, Mr. MacVicar 
appreciated the importance of his trust. Fortunately the 
conditions of his election bound him to neither the poli- 
ticians nor the corporations and he was free to exercise 
his best judgment, as a business man, in the discharge of 
his official duties. Mayor MacVicar has not swerved for 
an instant from the line of honest, patriotic public service; 
he could not deviate from this course, for it is not in the 
nature of the man. His administration stands as an ex- 
ample for the whole country—its achievements demon- 
strate the force of intelligence and honesty in municipal 
government. 

With the price of gas to private consumers reduced 
from $1.75 to $1.30 per thousand feet, the price of gas 
street lights reduced from $24 to $17 per year, the price of 
electric street lights reduced from $96 and $126 to $65 
and $75 per vear, and the water rates reduced 4o per cent. 
on public service and 33 1-3 per cent. to private con- 
sumers, the people of Des Moines realize benefits from 
their city government which they appreciate. This re- 
duction of public service rates means money saved to the 
citizens and unjust profits lost to the foreign capitalists 
who hold the watered stock and bonds of the corpora- 
tions. It is the sensible way of reducing taxation; it is 
the policy of Mayor MacVicar. That this policy has the 
approval of the Des Moines people was shown at the 
special election held to decide the question of municipal 
ownership of a lighting plant, when the vote was three 
to one in favor of the proposition. In his address at the 
Columbus convention of mayors and councilmen, Mayor 
MacVicar expressed the sentiment of his people when he 
said: 

Our people are a law abiding, property rights respecting 
people. We have simply come to realize that we are being im- 
posed upon; that we are being fleeced by those who control our 
municipal franchises, and we propose to apply the only remedy 
at hand—municipal ownership. 

The people of Des Moines have not yet established a 
municipal plant. They have voted in favor of a muni- 
cipal light plant and they have taken the first steps toward 
acquiring possession of the water works. The result of 
this determined movement for municipal ownership has 
been a reduction in the prices of light and water furnished 
by the present private companies, and, verily, 1t is a good 
movement. It is not only in the direction of municipal 
ownership that the administration of Mayor MacVicar 
leads, but also to the general improvement of all depart- 
mental service. His record shows a conscientious, stead- 
fast, intelligent and successful effort to make the city of 
Des Moines a progressive municipality—one in which 
business will thrive and social conditions will make life a 
pleasure. 

It is no matter of interest to City GOVERNMENT 
whether Mayor MacVicar is a republican or a democrat. 
The political party to which he belongs is fortunate, be- 
cause the responsibility for his official acts can be as- 
sumed by his party as a boon. In electing Mr. Mac- 
Vicar as its first president, the League of American 
Municipalities honored the people of Des Moines for 
their superior judgment in choosing such a man to head 
the government of their city. As president of the league, 
Mr. MacVicar has been particularly active in increasing 
the membership, and a good account of his stewardship 
will be given at the Detroit convention. The organ- 
ization could not have chosen a better president. 
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MADE A GOOD RECORD. 


Buffalo never had a better city clerk than Mark S. 
Hubbell, who retired from office at the beginning of this 


year. During his term Mr. Hubbell made a number of 














reforms and improvements in the work of the city clerk’s 
office. He compiled and published a common council 
manual, which for completeness and general usefulness 
has no equal in this country. Mr. Hubbell is an exceed- 
ingly popular gentleman in his home city, and will be suc- 
cessful in any walk of life that he chooses. 





AN EFFICIENT CITY CLERK. 





This is the likeness of one of the best city clerks in 
the country. It is Mr. F. C. Brown, who keeps the 
records, accounts and 
valuable documents of 
the municipality — of 
Youngstown, O. He 
has held the office sev- 
eral years—long 
enough to demonstrate 
that he is thoroughly 
capable of the difficult 
and methodical work 
required of a city clerk. 
The records and ac- 
counts of Youngstown 
are up to date, complete 
and well arranged as a 
result of his careful a’: 
tention. The reports or 
the municipal depart- 
. ments of the city are 

published in one large 
volume, issued wnder 





the supervision of the 
. city clerk, and the work 
is done in a most creditable manner. 
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LIGHTING IN FOUR CITIES. 


Fred. L. Barnett, superintendent of city lights at Des 
Moines, lowa, recently made a trip to St. Louis, Detroit, 
Buffalo and Chicago for the purpose of acquainting him- 
self with their respective lighting systems. His report to 
the council begins with reference to St. Louis, the first 
city visited. Electricity, gas and gasoline are there used 
for lighting purposes. Of electric arc lamps, there are 
2,900 in use, the cost per lamp to the city being $74.95. 
The report says: 

“Lamps are hung on the corner of the streets at 
height of about forty feet, there being one lamp upon the 
corner of each block or intersection. It was noted here 
that the service rendered by the electric lighting com- 
pany was extremely poor. In commenting upon this 
with an official, it was stated that the price was so low 
that the company could not afford to render better ser- 
vice; in fact, the company was willing to surrender its 
bond rather than carry out the terms of the contract at 
the contract price of $74.95. This contract, I believe, 
runs for a number of years yet. 

‘Total amount paid out for arc lamps during the past 
year was $217,345.94. Amount of the appropriation, 
$255,000. 

“The number of gas lamps equipped in the city is 987. 
They are burned outside of the district covered by are 
lamps. ‘The price paid for all night and every night ser- 
vice is $37 lamp per year. The amount expended 
last year for gas alone was $36,497. This price is one 
made by contract several years ago, which contract has 
not expired. 

“Number of gasoline lamps in use -s run upon moon- 
light schedule, the price paid being $ 27.90 per lamp a 
vear. The appropriation for this varus service is 
$4,703.56. It will be noted that with the exception of arc 
lamps the price of gas and gasoline lamps is extremely 
high, but it may be accounted for by reason of the fact 
that the companies are working under an old contract. 
Neither the electric light, gas or gasoline service is equal 
to that of Des Moines. . 

“The next city visited was Detroit, Mich. Here the 
city owns its own plant and does it own lighting: 


Number of arc lamps in use............. 1,600 
CI iE iva socks ansewoseenass 2,000 

Per Lamp. 
The cost to the city the first year...... $87.40 
The cost to the city the second.......... 89.42 
The estimated cost for the third........ 94.00 


“The gradual increase in cost of operating may be ex- 
plained by the fact that after about two years’ operating 
electric apparatus and machinery the repairs upon appa- 
ratus commenced. I was advised that Mr. Dow, the first 
superintendent of the Detroit city plant, had lost his posi- 
tion for having estimated that in ten years the cost per 
lamp in Detroit would not be far from $120. 

“In the original construction arc lamps were erected 
upon towers in clusters of four and six lamps each. These 
towers have not been as satisfactory as was anticipated, 
and they are being pushed out into the suburbs, where 
they seem to be partially satisfactory for illuminating 
purposes in large spaces; and it is questionable if they 
would not be abandoned altogether but for the fact that 
the city has so much money invested in towers that aban- 
doning them would be a confession of error or ignorance 
in first having erected them. As fast as towers are re- 
moved from the business portion of the city lamps are 
suspended in the center of the street, one lamp at each 
intersection being placed. 
Detroit is much better lighted than St. Louis. 

“There is no gas in use for street lighting, although in 
my judgment a number of gas lamps could be employed 
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between towers to light the streets and sidewalks more 
satisfactorily than is the case now where dependence is 
placed upon tower lighting, although, of course, the ex- 
pense to the city would be increased. 

“Buffalo was the next city visited. The light furnished 
is by a private company. I was very soon impressed 
that the lighting service of the city of Buffalo was first 
class in every particular. Number of arc lights in use 
was 2,000. ‘Lhe former cost to the city was $117 for all 
night and every night service. ‘The present cost, lamps 
having been increased to 2,300, is $109. When the num- 
ber reaches 2,500 the price will be $100. 

“In the business part of the city the lamps are erected 
on iron poles about thirty-five feet high; four lamps at 
each intersection, and at each alley intersection there are 
two lamps. 

“Outside the business and thickly settled portion of the 
city gas is used, there being 6,317 gas lamps. Cost to 
the city is $14.26 each per year. ‘he city pays the gas 
company for lighting and extinguishing the lamps in ad. 
dition to the above, which would make an additional ex- 
pense of about $2.04 for each lamp, or $16.30 per lamp 
per year. And if again to this amount were added the 
cost of repairs, $1.56, the total cost would reach $17.30. 
Gas lamps are used very generously in the parks and resi- 
dent streets. The lighting service of this city is by far 
the best of any city visited, in fact it is the best lighted city 
I have ever seen. 

“The total cost of lighting by electricity, as obtained 
from the light superintendent, is $255,880.10. ‘Total cost 
of gas for gas lamps, $90,084.53. Cost of lighting, ex- 
tinguishing “and cleaning, $11,033.77. 

“Chicago was the last city visited, but no special in- 
formation was obtained. | am informed the contract 
made by the city with the electric lighting companies for 
arc lamps is $145 each for all night and every night ser- 
vice, while the cost to the city of producing its own light 
is $167.78 for all night and every night service. 

“No special information was obtained with regard to 
gas lamps except that there are many thousand of them 
in use, and, it is understood, the price depends upon the 
quantity of gas consumed; the city performing the light- 
ing, extinguishing and cleaning.” 





LOW FIGURE FOR ASPHALT. 


Asphalt paving, guaranteed for ten years, at $1.80 per 
square yard, is the record of Utica, N. Y., for 1897. The 
length of pavements laid in Utica last year was 4.67 
miles, the greater part being asphalt. The cost of this 
work, including all incidentals, engineering, assessing 
and printing, was $1.80 per square yard. Chapman L. 
Johnson, city surveyor, m his annual report, says: 
“[ do not believe any such favorable financial showing 
can be made by any city in the eastern portion of the 
United States, and these figures can be contemplated with 
the greater degree of satisfaction when we realize that 
in thus obtaining economy, we have not lost sight of the 
necessity of maintaining, if not improving, the standard of 
excellence heretofore reached, and without fear of con- 
tradiction I say that the pavement obtained this year at 
$1.80 per square yard, with a guarantee for ten years se- 
cured by a bond of 50 per cent. of their cost, are as good 
as any, and better than many of those obtained in 1890 
at a cost of $4.06 per square yard, and in 1893 at a cost 
of $3.75 per square yard, with a guarantee in both in- 
stances for only five years.” 


It is unnecessary to say that_- He then points out that the cause of low prices is se- 


cured through offering opportunities to bid by the repre- 
sentatives of different brands of asphalt. The Trinidad 
was the only successful asphalt laid in Utica up to 1893, 
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when the experiment of Rutgers street was tried with 
Bermudez. ‘This was a success, and the street remains in 
good condition to-day. 

The competition between Bermudez and Trinidad in- 
terests continued during the year 1894, reducing the aver- 
age cost per square yard of pavement from $3.75 to $3.12. 
In the spring of 1895 Alcatraz appeared as a competitor 
of the other two. ‘1 commenced an investigation of the 
claims made by the different parties in interest, being at 
first decidedly prejudiced against the claims set forth by 
the Alcatraz interests,” says the report. “A thorough 
examination, however, of obtainable data convinced me 
that the Alcatraz asphalt had passed the experimental 
stage, and on June 28, 1895, I had the honor of reporting 
to you that ‘my conclusions from the evidence before me 
are that Alcatraz asphalt must be deemed a sheet asphalt 
of the best quality.’ ” 

The report then refers to the contracts awarded by the 
council for Alcatraz asphalt for paving Blandina street, 
Seymour avenue and Mohawk street. Continuing the re- 
port states: “Shortly after their completion and on the 
opening of the following spring so many cracks appeared 
in their surface as to very materially shake my faith in 
the advice which I had given and to cause me to renew 
my study of the matter.” 

The result of this investigation induced the city sur- 
veyor to report to the council that his conclusion of the 
year previous was greatly strengthened—* that Alcatraz 
asphalt, when properly laid and manipulated, is entitled to 
be considered a sheet asphalt of the best quality. To that 
conclusion I still adhere.” ‘The report also states “that 
few, if any, of our larger cities now refuse to open their 
specifications to allow the use of the three brands of as- 
phalt heretofore referred to, and in a case most thor- 
oughly and exhaustively tried in Niagara Falls this year 
the court, while giving its verdict on technical grounds 
against the claim made by the Alcatraz interests, distinctly 
states in words peculiarly similar to those used by me in 
1895 that ‘some of the pavements laid with this (Alcatraz) 
were shown not to have worn well, but others proved 
very satisfactory, and I am satisfied from the evidence 
that Alcatraz asphalt is equal in quality with Trinidad or 
Bermudez asphalt.” 


A COMPLIMENT TO “OUR JOHN.” 


President Caulfield, of the American Water Works As- 
sociation, received a handsome compliment in the St. 
Paul Dispatch of January 5. Here it is: 

If one may judge from the remarks of the newest member 
of the water board, John Caulfield will still be secretary of the 
concern. 

John Caulfield always seems to me to be “preaching a mis- 
sion” as they say of a modest crusade within the church. And 
John Caulfield is no priest nor eke a parson of either high or 
low degree. Whenever I hear his name I invariably say to my- 
self with unconscious cerebration—“secretary of the water board” 
so completely is he identified in my mind with the official place 
which he has held for a quarter of a century. 

There are secretaries more in number than one could count 
in one day; of such a variety of secretaryship that one can only 
wonder at the comprehensive character of the word. 

There is a perfect jingle and tangle of secretaries, both male 
and female, bond and free, of elegant leisure and of tear diluted 
ink-spatters and stained thumbs; but there is one, and one only, 
“secretary of the water board”—John Caulfield—who does not 
know that he is preaching a mission, but keeps right on preach- 





ing it. 

John Caulfield is distinctly the apostle of the genial. I hesi- 
tate to call him directly a genial fellow, because the expression 
is something trite and meaningless and conveys little in the way 


of compliment. 
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Men who slap you on the back and untie your cravat generally 
pass for genial in the common down town assignment of that 
phrase, genial. . 

The tiresome “hail-fellow-well-met” fellow is always genial, 
and is almost invariably a nuisance, and I wonder if his geniality 
stays by him when he gets home, where his plain wife, who is 
growing stout, is feeding the crying baby Castoria or Mellin’s 
food. 

But I do not wish Caulfield to belong to that class. He is 
rather genial with some sense and dignity, and his geniality does 
not interfere with his business ability, as is often the case 
with other men. 

I have known Caulfield many years and to know him is to 
know a man who is good-natured without foolishness and merry 
without excess. 

I found him something more than a mere formal secretary. 
He was an old bachelor then, and I used to think that the water 
board, with its virtuous reservoirs of cold water, was his bride 
as well as his pride. Certainly he talked of the water board 
with all the pride of a newly-married man telling his crony the 
rosemary tale of his married life. 

He would pull down catalogues, price lists, cuts and lists, and 
involve me in a maze from which I could hardly escape. The 
St. Paul water was the purest in the world, the supply inex- 
haustible, and the pumps were models. 

I recall being much impressed when he confided in me that 
St. Paul water was much purer than the Cochituate of the mod- 
ern Athens down near Cape Cod, and I fully expected to see 
him go on loving the water of the water board to the end. But 
one day he got himseli married, and in doing so spoilgd one of 
the finest old bachelors in town. Perhaps he still loves the water 
board as a friend. 

I think Mrs. Caulfield must share the loyalty of her husband 
with the water board, for he has been with the board for twenty- 
seven years, and for twenty-five of the twenty-seven years, has 
been its secretary. 

In that time he has thoroughly become acquainted with all the 
water men in the country, and at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, held in Denver last June, he was 
unanimously chosen president of that association—a compliment 
both to himself and to his city. 

That association is composed of 500 water works officials in 
the United States and Canada. Caulfield is a combination of 
the Irishman and the Yankee. 

His antecedents were Irish, and he was born in Maine. I 
imagine that when John Caulfield turns to say good-bye to the 
world, if, indeed, he turns, he will mutter “high service,” and 
with that proceed ad astra. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





—A committee of seven state senators have begun an 
investigation of the Chicago police department. 

—Will Y. Ellett, of Elmira, N. Y., president of the 
Association of Fire and Police Telegraph Superintend- 
ents and Municipal Electricians, and Adam Bosch, of 
Newark, treasurer of the same organization were callers 
at the City GOVERNMENT office on January 11. They 
report their association in prosperous condition and ex- 
pect a big attendance at the next convention, which will 
be held in Elmira. 

—C. H. Humphreys has been appointed city electrician 
at Macon, Ga. 

—tThe five-year garbage contract at Cleveland, Ohio, 
over which there has been so much contention, has been 
finally let to the Buckeye Reduction Company. Mayor 
McKisson voted against giving the contract to the Buck- 
eye Company, and he is believed to favor municipal own- 
ership of a garbage plant. The officials of the Buckeye 
Company will probably use the reduction system, but they 
have not yet decided which plan to adopt. 
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CHARLES P. WEAVER, WILLIAM C. MaAysury WELLING G. SICKEL, 
Mayor of Louisville. Mayor of Detroit. Mayor of Trenton. 





FRANKLIN P. Stroy, James D. SouTuwick, L. N. Case. 
Mayor of Atlantic City. Prest. Council, Atlantic City. Supt. Water Works, Detroit. 


PROMINENT CITY OFFICIALS. 


This is a small and select group. William C. Maybury is the mayor who will extend ‘the glad 
hand” to the hundreds of city officials who will journey to Detroit next August to attend the con- 
vention of the League of American Municipalities. He filled the unexpired term of Mr. Pingree so 
successfully that he had no trouble in being elected for a full term. Charles P. Weaver is the new 
democratic mayor of Louisville. He resigned the postmastership to run for the mayoralty. He has had 
good experience in municipal affairs, having served six years as a member of the board of aldermen. 
Welling G. Sickel has the distinction of being the best mayor Trenton ever had. Personally, he is the most 
popular man in his city. Mayor Stoy and Councilman Southwick, of Atlantic City, are well known and liked 
by the many officials who visit that resort every year. Mr. Case, of Detroit, is regarded as an authority on all 
matters pertaining to public water supply. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


We have received from time to time letters from city 
officials desiring facts that can be used in favor of muni- 
cipal ownership of water works. The broad assertion that 
municipal control is better or worse than private owner- 
ship is not argument. Our policy is not to uphold the 
one and condemn the other, but to secure facts on both 
sides. The question most pertinent is: How to get at 
the facts? Water companies will not discuss their own 
affairs and are loath to give information concerning the 
cost of construction and operation, or of their receipts and 
expenditures. Carroll D. Wright, United States commis- 
sioner of labor, is now attempting to secure this informa- 
tion from the water companies, by the circulation of a 
schedule of detailed questions concerning cost, construc- 
tion, Operation, receipts, etc. As this investigation is to 
be made at the expense of the federal government, we 
would be glad to believe that it will be successful in pre- 
senting reliable statistics. A privilege is given, however, 
by the commissioner, which at once permits grave ques- 
tions of doubt as to the possible reliability and value of the 
statistics. The agents of the department of labor who 
collect this information ‘‘are authorized to say to the 
representatives of all private establishments from whom 
they solicit information, that the results when published 
will not disclose the identity of any establishment nor 
furnish any clue by which such identity can be deter- 
mined.” While we cannot question of the rights of pri- 
vate individuals to such protection of their business in- 
terests, it at once gives an Opportunity to any company, 
believing that general arguments against the private 
ownership of water works must affect its individual con- 
cern, to give erroneous and misleading statements of the 
financial condition of its plant, the suppression of names 
making it impossible to prove any fallacies of statements. 
Other companies will make statements as to cost, which, 
though truthful as to figures, wtll be entirely misleading, 
because, were their names given or possible to be dis- 
covered, it would at once be known that the company is 
one much overbonded and whose stock is profusely 
watered, and therefore should not be used to affect general 
averages. We have thought best to direct the attention 


of our readers to these points of weakness in the method 
of securing statistics, 


in order that a correct and con- 
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servative value may be placed upon the results obtained. 
We do not, however, think that statistics obtained under 
such offers of protection can offer a final solution or have 
any profound bearing upon the question of municipal 
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versus private ownership. We purpose giving, in a sub- 
sequent number, facts in connection with the cost, opera- 
tion, receipts and expenditures of certain plants, together 
with the opinions of the officials of these plants, which 
have lately passed from private into municipal ownership, 
as from these plants only can actuai facts be obtained and 
true comparisons made as to the relative value of the re- 
spective kinds of ownership. 

Several states have already adopted laws providing for 
voting by machine and others will follow in rapid suc- 
cession. As the Australian ballot system was taken up 
by state after state so will the voting machine progress, 
because it offers to the people a greater degree of safety, 
secrecy and economy than the Australian ballot does. 
We hear that a bill providing for machine voting is to be 
introduced in the legislature of Pain this winter, and we 
have no doubt that the progressive law makers of that 
state will wisely pass it. There is no question as to the 
anxiety of the peopie for a rapid, safe and economical yot- 
ing system, by which it will be impossible to delay or 
tamper with returns. The people have waited a long 
while for the invention of a perfect voting machine, and 
now that it has been invented they should be given an 
early opportunity to enjoy its advantages. 

A slight fall of snow in New York city on December 20 
was responsible for an exhibition of much interest to those 
concerned in the paving of city streets. It was a skating 
exhibition, unwillingly given by the thousands of luckless 
horses employed in the traffic of the great city. Within 
the past few years many of the heavy traffic streets of New 
York have been paved with asphalt, and these pavements 
failed to furnish a proper foothold for horses after the 
snowfall of December 20. Travel in the lower part of the 
city was almost paralyzed. Horses in their efforts to 
drag heavily laden trucks fell to the pavements and many 
were badly injured. Once a horse was down it was al- 
most impossible for it to scramble to its feet, as it could 
not obtain a foothold on the slippery pavement. In their 
frantic efforts to get up many horses were injured. In 
some instances blankets and pieces of carpet were placed 
under horses’ hoofs to enable them to get on their feet 
Between Sixteenth and Twenty-second streets in [Fifth 
avenue forty horses fell in half an hour, while twenty 
went down in Madison avenue at the Thirty-second street 
hill in less than ten minutes. According to the record of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, four- 
teen horses were brought in by ambulances, while 230 
others fell between three and five o’clock. All of which 
furnishes the brick paving people with something to taik 
about. 


A pamphlet on “Sewage Purification,” by Prof. L. P. 
Kinnicutt, S. D., of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Mass., treats of the latest developments in England upon 
the method of intermittent filtration. This method is con- 
cedded to be the most scientific, thorough and satisfactory 
of all known sewage treatments and the results of any 
new experiments are welcome. Prof. Kinnicutt states 
that experiments conducted by well known sanitary engi- 
neers of England prove that any hard, porous or jagged 
substance, such as burnt clay, fine coke or slack coal, give 
results equally as good as sand and gravel, the standard 
materials for filtration. This information is of value in 
sections of the country where sand and gravel are not 
easily obtainable. Heretofore it has been “the custom to 
calculate the capacity of a filter by its superficial measure- 
ment, only Prof. Kinnicutt points out that the experi- 
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ments which have been conducted for over three years 
prove, that if the drain pipes leading from the bottom of 
the filters be closed until the entire depth of the beds are 
filled with sewage and then opened, the whole of the filter- 
ing material is brought into intimate contact with the or- 
ganic substance of the dilute sewage. Purification thus 
goes on equally throughout the entire filter, whereas in 
ordinary practice 97 per cent. of the purification is ac- 
complished within a foot of the surface. It is to be hoped 
that the resuits of these experiments referred to continue 
to be satisfactory, as it will mean an increased efficiency 
of from three hundred to four hundred per cent. in all 
sewage filtration plants now constructed. 

There will be a very important gathering of the officials 
of Ohio cities at Columbus on February 8 and 9g. Mayor 
Black, of Columbus, has issued a call for the mayors 10 
meet at that time to formulate certain bills for submission 
to the legislature extending and enlarging the powers of 
municipalities with reference to matters which affect their 
own interests. The heads of the various municipal de- 
partments of Columbus have also issued calls, Director 
of Accounts Denmead, for the controllers and auditors; 
Director of Public Safety Williams, for the fire and police 
department people; President Elleman, of the council, 
for the councilmen, and Superintendent O’Shaughnessy, 
of the water department, for the water works officials. 
The coming together of all these city officials of a great 
state is an event of much concern to the taxpayers, whose 
interests will be the sole matter of consideration by the 
conference. 

[It is with pleasure that we announce the acquisition to 
our editorial staff of Florence Dangerfield Potter, LL.D., 
who has been engaged in the practice of law in New York 
city for several years. She has been connected with sev- 
eral New York state and city departments and is thor- 
oughly conversant with municipal affairs. 

The annual report of the finance committee of the At- 
lanta, Ga., council compliments Mayor Collier on his plan 
of tax payment which prevented the city from having to 
borrow to meet actual expenses as 1n former years, and 
also pays a high tribute to City Comptroller Goldsmith, 
who has made an exceptionally valuable public servant. 
The report says: 

The new method of collecting taxes originated by his Honor, 
Mayor Collier, in 1896 and put in operation for the first time by 
the council of this year, has worked remarkably well. By col- 
lecting one-fourth in April, one-fourth in July and the balance 
in October it has enabled the city to meet promptly all demands 
for running expenses and permanent work. You will notice 
the absence in the financial sheet of any mention of cash bor- 
rowed, or interest paid on the same, and we believe this is the 
only year during the past twenty-five years that the city has not 
been compelled to make a temporary loan of from $100,000 to 
$200,000 during the early part of the year and paying same after 
the collection of taxes in September, and we now see no reason 
why any future council should be compelled to borrow, as has 
been done in the past. 





Last month we offered a slight criticism upon the coun- 
cil of Rochester for purchasing a number of ballot ma- 
chines of the Myers make. The Myers machine has been 
used in Rochester, Yonkers and other places, and much 
fault has been found with its operation. At the meeting 
of the council of Yonkers on December 28, Alderman 
Loehr introduced a resolution “that the committee on 
printing and elections be authorized and directed to dis- 
pose of the Myers ballot machines owned by the city for 
the best price that can be obtained for them.” This seems 
to be a better testimonial to our opinion of this apparatus 
than to the apparatus itself. 
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Serious charges have been made against George J. Baer 
and George W. Youmans, members of the board of pub- 
lic works at Kansas City, Mo. ‘They are said to be in- 
terested in paving, sewer and other contracts which they 
have the honor ot awarding. Mayor Jones, who always 
acts in a direct and positive way, says that if the charges 
against Messrs. Baer and Youmans can be substantiate: 
they will have to resign. He asks them to clear them- 
selves forthwith, and they reply that the charges are of a 
trifling character and not worthy of notice. Lhe mayor, 
however, considers the charges worthy of investigation, 
and there may be interesting developments. 





THE DAVIS VOTING MACHINE. 


The difficulties of conducting an election simply, honest- 
ly and cheaply have proved so considerable through ignor- 
ance of voters that all thoughtful citizens have long recog- 
nized that the time has come for the introduction of some 
other than the prevailing system. The Australian 
method cannot be said to have brought increased sim- 
plicity, and its cost has been so considerable as to count 
strongly against its permanent retention. The Davis 
voting machine is now placed before the public as fulfill- 
ing beyond question all that may be required of it. It is 
not intended here to go into any detailed account of the 
workings of the machine. It stands so firmly upon its 
obvious merits that we need do no more than mention 
briefly a few of its more noticeable points. In the first 
place the construction of the machine is absolutely simple, 
yet thoroughly strong, and so effective that it is not possi- 
ble for an error to be made while in use. It guarantees 
the greatest rapidity of voting possible with accuracy, and 
enables a full return to be made within a few minutes after 
the polls are closed. A hardwood cabinet insures privacy 
to the voter; the registering device makes failure im- 
possible, and the interlocking system prevents all dis- 
honesty. A “perfect” vote is absolutely insured, and so 
simple is the arrangement of the keyboard that no one 
can fail to cast an intelligent ballot. Friction has been 
reduced to a minimum in its construction, and the ma- 
chine will in consequence last practically forever. It has 
been subjected to the most critical examination by com- 
petent experts and persons prominent in political circles, 
who have without the slightest hesitation pronounced it 
a marvel of perfection and simplicity. 





UTICA SUBWAY A SUCCESS. 


The electrical subway at Utica, N. Y., which was com- 
pleted last year, has a total length of 4,558 feet, with 
51,082 lineal feet of separate three-inch vitrified pipe 
ducts, and it was constructed at a cost of 36 cents per 
lineal. foot per duct. The specifications upon which the 
electric light contract is founded, and also the lease 
lately perfected between the city and the Electric Light 
and Power Company, and the Equitable Gas and 
Electric Company, dispose of nearly one-half of the space 
in this subway at the rate of three and one-third (3 1-3) 
cents per lineal foot per duct per annum, at which rate, 
if the whole subway should be rented, the city would re- 
ceive 9 3-10 per cent. as a return upon its investment. 
For the ducts already taken, it will receive an immediate 
return of 4 2-10 per cent. less cost of maintenance, which 
will be insignificant. It must be remembered that the proj- 
ect of building this subway was not designed as a money- 
making scheme for the city. It was devised as being the 
best way to rid the main thoroughfare of the wires and 
poles which encumber it and at the same time avoid by 
the award of a franchise to any corporation the danger 
of creating a monopoly in the business of furnishing heat, 
light or power to the citizens. 
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THE CHARTER OF GREATER NEW YORK, 


PAPER II.—THE EXECUTIVE. 


The executive power of the city of New York, as con- 
stituted by this act, shall be vested in a mayor and the 
officers of the departments. The mayor shall be chief 
executive, and be elected at the general election in 1897, 
and every four years thereafter, for the term of four years, 
and is ineligible to be his own successor. His salary shali 
be $15,000 per year. By virtue of his office he is a magis- 
trate, and also possesses the power conferred on the chief 
of police, his deputies or the captains, as it relates to 
pawnbrokers. He may be removed by the governor in 
the same manner as sheriffs, except that the governor may 
direct the inquiry, provided by law to be made by the 
attorney-general, and after charges have been received 
by the governor, he may suspend the mayor for a period 
not exceeding thirty days. In his absence by sickness, 
suspension, removal from office, or other causes, the presi- 
dent of the council shall act as mayor. After the expira- 
tion of his term of office, and so long as he remains a 
resident of the city, he is entitled to a seat in the council, 
and participation in its discussions, but shall not be en- 
titled to a vote. He is a member of the boards of Sink- 
ing Fund, Estimate and Apportionment, and Public Im- 
provements. He shall appoint all heads of departments, 
commissioners, boards of education, and such other offi- 
cials as not otherwise provided for by law. Any time 
within six months after their appointment he is privileged 
to remove any of his appointees, except members of the 
board of education and school boards, also judicial offi- 
cers, for whose removal other provision is made. After 
the expiration of six months, he can only remove upon 
charges preferred, and an opportunity given to be heard, 
but before removal such action must have the written ap- 
proval of the governor. It shall be his duty to com- 
municate to the municipal assembly, at least once a year, 
a general statement of the finances, government and im- 
provements of the city; to recommend to said assembly all 
such measures as he shall deem expedient; to keep himself 
informed of the doings of the several departments; to be 
vigilant and active in causing the ordinances of the city 
and laws of the state to be enforced, and for that purpose 
he may call together for consultation and co-operation 
any or all of the heads of departments, and generally to 
perform all such duties as may be prescribed for him by 
this act, city ordinances and laws of the state. He may, 
by proclamation, direct that the next ensuing term of any 
court, other than the court of appeals, appointed to be 
held in the city, shall be held in any building, other than 
where the same is regularly held, if in his opinion public 
necessity, or the want of suitable accommodation renders 
such change necessary; such proclamation must be pub- 
lished in two or more daily papers published in the city. 
He may appoint such clerks and subordinates as he may 
require to aid him in the discharge of his official duties, 
and fix their salaries, but must render every three months 
to the municipal assembly a detailed statement of the 
same, and the general nature of their duties, also an ac- 
count of the expenses and receipts of his office, which ac- 
count and report must be published in the City Record. 
The aggregate expenses of his office must not exceed the 
appropriation therefor. 

The mayor shall sign all ordinances that have his ap- 
proval; if he disapprove, he shall specify his objection 
thereto in writing; if he fails to return an ordinance to 
the assembly within the time required, it shall take effect 
as though he had approved it. He shall appoint all mem- 
bers of any board or commission to superintend the erec- 
tion or repair of any building belonging to or to be paid 
for by the city, whether named in any law or appointed 
by any local authority, also a commissioner of jurors for 
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the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, and as many 
sealers and inspectors of weights and measures, as may 
by ordinance be prescribed, also the members of any other 
local board and all other officers not elected by the people 
whose appointment is not excepted or otherwise provided 
for. 

The mayor shall appoint and remove at pleasure two 
persons who shall be commissioners of accounts, at a 
salary of $5,000 each, and the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment and the municipal assembly shall annually 
appropriate the sum necessary to pay their salaries, and 
may also in their discretion, appropriate the sum neces- 
sary to enable them to employ assistants. ‘lhese com- 
missioners shall make an examination into the receipts 
and disbursements of the offices of the controller and 
the chamberlain and all the departments and officers mak- 
ing returns thereto once in every three months, and also 
make special examinations, as the mayor may direct, of 
the accounts and methods, of the departments and officers 
of the city, and of the counties of New York, Richmond 
and Kings; they shall have full power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, to administer oaths, and to ex- 
amine such persons as they may deem necessary, and re- 
port the result of their examinations to the mayor and 
municipal assembly. 

The mayor shall appoint three or more suitable persons 
as commissioners, to prescribe and enforce regulations 
for appointments or promotions in the civil service, sub- 
ject to the mayor’s approval. ‘They shall receive no com- 
pensation, and within the amount appropriated for the 
purpose, they are authorized to employ a secretary, ex- 
aminers and such other subordinates as necessary, and 
on or before the tenth day of January in each year they 
shall report to the state civil service commussion, and at 
such other times as said commissioner may request, the 
manner in which the civil service law, and the rules and 
regulations thereunder have been and are administered, 
and the state commissioner, in his annual report, shall 
give such abstract or summary thereof as to give full and 
clear information as to their contents. 

The mayor shall appoint a chief of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Statistics, for a term of four years, who shall be ex- 
officio chairman of the Municipal Statistical Commission. 
His salary shall be $3,500. He shall appoint his assist- 
ants and fix their salaries with the approval of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, and it shall be the duty 
of said board to provide suitable offices, furniture and ap- 
pliances for the use of this bureau. ‘he commission shail 
consist of not less than three nor more than six persons, 
appointed by the mayor for a term of six years, and shall 
be paid no salaries, they must all be residents of the city, 
and in the first instance one-third shall retire from office 
every second, fourth and sixth year. ‘heir duty shall be 
to gather all and publish such municipal statistics of the 
city as may be deemed advisable. ‘The total expense oi 
maintaining this bureau including salaries shall not ex- 
ceed ten thousand dollars per year, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the board of estimate and apportionment and 
the municipal assembly. 

The administrative departments are appointed by the 
mayor and, unless sooner removed, shall hold their offices 
for the term appointed, and until their successors have 
been appointed and have qualified. In the first instance, 
the mayor will designate the persons in the commission 
consisting of more than one commissioner who shall serve 
the shorter terms. The head of the law department is the 
corporation council; his term is four years at an annual 
salary of $15,000. The head of the police department is 
the police board, composed of a president and three as- 
sociate commissioners, and no more than two of said com- 
missioners shall be of the same political party; their salary 
is $5,000 per year each. The Board of Public Improve- 
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ments is composed of a president, appointed for the 
term of six years, at an annual salary of $8,000; a com- 
missioner of water supply, for a term of »1x years, at an 
annual salary of $7,500; a commissioner of highways, 
for a term of six years, at an annual salary of $7,500; 
of street cleaning, for a term of six years, at an annual 
salary of $7,500; a commissioner of sewers for a term of 
six years, at an annual salary of $7,500; a commissioner 
of public buildings, lighting and supplies, for a term of six 
years, at an annual salary of $7,500, and a commissioner 
of bridges, for a term of six years, at an annual salary of 
$7,500. ‘Lhe commissioners of parks shall be three in 
number, and their term of office is six years, but in first 
instance they will be designated to serve two, four and 
six years, respectively. One will have jurisdiction in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Richmond; one in the bor- 
ough of the Bronx, and one in the boroughs of Kings and 
Queens. ‘Their salary is $5,000 per year. 

The head of the department of buildings is called the 
Board of Buildings, to consist of three commissioners, one 
for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, one for 
the borough of Brooklyn, whose salaries shall be $7,000 
per year, and one for the boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond, at a salary of $3,500 per year. ‘Lhe term of office 
is six years, but those first appointed shall hold office for 
two, four and six years, respectively, as designated by the 
mayor. ‘They shall be competent architects or builders 
of at least ten years’ experience. One of the commission- 
ers shall be designated by the mayor as president of the 
board. ‘The principal office shall be in Manhattan, with 
a branch in Brooklyn, and it is discretionary to have 
branches in the other boroughs. The department of pub- 
lic charities shall consist of three commissioners, the presi- 
dent to be designated by the mayor; one commissioner 
will have jurisdiction in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, one in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
and their salaries shall be $7,500 per year, and one for 
the borough of Richmond at a saiary of $2,500 per year. 
The term is six years, but first appointments are for two, 
four and six years, respectively. ‘Che principal office is in 
the borough of Manhattan, with branches in the other 
boroughs. 

The head of the department of correction shall be called 
the Commissioner of Correction; the term is six years at 
an annual salary of $7,500. He shall have his principal 
office in the borough of Manhattan, and a branch in the 
borough of Brooklyn, and may establish such other 
branches and deputies as is necessary. The head of the 
fire department shall be the lire Commissioner; the term 
is six years, at annual salary of $7,500. The boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens shall be in charge of a deputy to be 
located in the borough of Brooklyn. The Board of 
Docks shall consist of three persons; they shall be resi- 
dents of New York city; they shall elect one of their num- 
ber president, whose salary shall be $6,000; that of the 
other two, $5,000 each per year. ‘The term is six years, 
but those first appointed shall serve two, four and six 
years, respectively. The head of the department of taxes 
and assessment shall be called the Board of Taxes and 
Assessments. ‘The president shall be designated as such 
in his appointment, for a term of six years, at an annual 
salary of $8,000; there shall be four other commissioners 
(one of whom must be learned in the law), and their term 
is four years, at an annual salary of $7,500, but those first 
appointed shall serve one, two, three and four years, re- 
spectively. 

The head of the department of education shall be called 
the Board of Education, said board shall consist of nine- 
teen members, as follows: The chairman of the present 
board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx and 
ten other members of such board elected therefrom by 
the members thereof, the chairman of the board in the 
borough of Brooklyn and five others elected therefrom, 
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and the chairman of the boards in Queens and Richmond, 
respectively. Their term shall be one year, and no salary 
is attached to the office. The members of the boards of 
education for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
and Brooklyn shall serve out the terms for which they 
were appointed before the passage of this act, but their 
powers and functions as such board shall cease on Febru- 
ary I, 1898, and they will assume the powers and func- 
tions of “school boards,” as constituted by this act on that 
date, and at the expiration of the term which they are 
now serving, the mayor shall appoint their successors for 
a term of three years. On the third Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, 1898, the mayor shall organize the “school boards” 
of the boroughs of Queens and of Richmond, by the ap- 
pointment of nine members to each, to serve as follows: 
One-third for one year, one-third for two years and one- 
third for three years, as designated (their successors shall 
be appointed for three years), and their terms shall com- 
mence February 1, 1898. The powers and functions ot 
the board of education of Long [sland City and of trustees 
and commissioners of schools in any district in New York 
city as constituted on January 1, 1898, will cease and de- 
termine on February 1, 1898. 

The head of the department of health shall be called the 
Board of Health. There shall be three health commission- 
ers; two of whom shall have been practising physicians 
for not less than ten years. The one who is not a phy- 
sician Shall be designated in his appointment as president 
of the board. The term is six years, but those first ap- 
pointed shall serve two, four and six years, respectively. 
The salary of the president is $7,500, and of the associate 
commissioners, $6,000 per year. The president of 
police board, and the health officer of the port, with the 
commissioners above named, constitute the Department 
of Health; branch departments shall be established in all 
the boroughs. The chamberlain shail be appointed for a 
term of four years, at an annual salary of $12,000. In all 
departments the commissioners appoint such deputies, 
clerks, etc., as required, but their aggregate salaries must 
not exceed the appropriation therefor. 

On January 31, 1898, at midnight, the justices’ courts 
and office of justice of the peace in the cities of Brooklyn 
and Long Island City are abolished, and their powers and 
jurisdiction shall cease and determine. On and after 
January 1, 1898, the district courts of the city of New 
York and the justices’ courts of the first, second and third 
districts of Brooklyn are continued, consolidated and re- 
organized as “The Municipal Court of the City of New 
York,” and the justices in office on that date shall con- 
tinue for the remainder of the term for which they were 
elected or appointed. On or before January 20, 1898, the 
mayor shall appoint seven additional justices, whose terms 
shall expire on December 31, 1899. One of each shall re- 
side in the fourth and fifth districts of the borough of 
Brooklyn, one each in the first, second and third districts 
of the borough of Queens, and one each in the first and 
second districts of the borough of Richmond. They 
must have been attorneys and counsellors at law for at 
least five years, shall engage in no other business or pro- 
fession, or hold any other office or act as referee; this 
restriction does not apply to those justices who are serv- 
ing out terms. The salaries of justices in the boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond shall be $5,000, and of those in 
the other boroughs, $6,000 per year. When the suc- 
cessors of these justices are elected the term shall be ten 
years. On and after midnight of January 31, 1898, the 
offices of police justice in the boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, and the court of special sessions 
in Brooklyn, are abolished. The police justices in the 
borough of Brooklyn shall continue in office for residue 
of their terms and be known as “city magistrates.” On 
or before January 20, 1898, the mayor shall appoint as 
city magistrates three persons who shall be residents and 
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electors of the borough of Queens, and two persons who 
shall be residents and electors of the borough of Rich- 
mond; the salary of each shall be $5,000 per year. The 
terms of one of each of said magistrates appointed for 
boroughs of Queens and Richmond, shall expire on De- 
cember 31, 1905, as the mayor may designate, and the 
term of others shall expire December 31, 1907. The 
salaries of city magistrates in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and Brooklyn shall be $6,000, and upon 
the completion of terms of office the mayor shall appoint 
their successors for a term of ten years. On or before 
January 20, 1898, the mayor shall appoint justices of the 
court of special sessions, for the territory included in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, who shall 
hold office until December 31, 1899, 1901, 1903, 1905, 
1907 and 1909. Said justices are magistrates, and shall 
exercise all the jurisdiction and powers of same, not in- 
consistent with this act. 

There shall be an art commission for the city of New 
York, composed as follows: Ex-officio members: The 
mayor, the president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the president of New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden foundations), the president of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. The Fine Arts Federation 
of New York shall propose to the mayor not less than 
eighteen names, from which he shall select six persons 
for the art commission, one of whom must be a painter, 
one a sculptor and one an architect, and three who are 
not to be of like professions, or of any profession in the 
fine arts. ‘The painter, sculptor and architect shall choose 
by lot the one, two or three year terms, and likewise the 
three other appointees. The successors of each shall be 
for three years from appointment. They serve without 
compensation. 


WATER FILTER INFRINGEMENT. 


The New York Filter Manufacturing Company have 
gained another signal victory in their injunction suit 
against the Elmira Water Works Company and the Mori- 
son-Jewell Filtration Company. The latest opinion and 
order of Judge Coxe, of the United States Circuit Court, 
are of interest to water works officials generally, as users 
of mechanical filters held to be infringements of the Hyatt 
patent are liable for profits and damages. The latest 
opinion of Judge Coxe, filed November 26 last, reads: 





I have read the new affidavits and briefs, but do not find that 
Old facts are reiterated or stated 


any new facts are presented. 
In my former 


in a new way, but they are the old facts still. 
opinion upon this motion I did not intend to announce any new 
construction of the claim of the Hyatt patent further than to 
make it plain that the use of tanks, which differed only in degree 
from the tanks condemned at Niagara, would not, in my judg- 
ment, enable the defendants to avoid the patent. The defendants 
seemed still to be laboring under an entirely honest, but, to my 
mind, mistaken impression as to the scope of the patent as in- 
terpreted by the Circuit Court of Appeals in the original case. 
They still entertained the opinion, apparently, that the closing 
paragraphs of the opinion so limited the claim as to destroy 
the patent for all practical purposes and render it a prey to any 
one who has sense enough to locate a tank on the line of flow. 
It was the construction adopted by the defendants and not by 
the courts that I thought too narrow. 

If the attempted process of philological filtration has pro- 
duced turbidity instead of lucidity, the excuse may be found in 
’ was introduced 


the fact that a vast mass of ‘‘suspended matter’ 
to the judicial filter bed without the preliminary “sedimentation” 
of an oral argument. Suffice it to say, that I now disclaim any 
intention to place a new construction upon the claim of the 
Hyatt patent. 

The Coventry process, which is practically the same as the 
Le Chatelier process, was elaborately discussed in the original 
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suit in both courts and its inapplicability to the Hyatt process 
was clearly demonstrated. It is a sewage process; its tanks 
hold 225,000 gallons; its filtering ground covers nine acres. 

I can add nothing to what has heretofore been said regarding 
this and similar efforts to anticipate and limit the Hyatt patent. 
If the view taken in my former opinion be correct, further 
discussion is unnecessary. I regard the Elmira tanks only as 
enlarged and, possibly, improved types of the Niagara tanks. 
If the former infringe, the latter must infringe also. 

The ordinary rules regarding the granting of preliminary 
injunctions are inapplicable here. 
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SO-CALLED JEWELL FILTER, HELD TO BE AN INFRINGEMENT 
ON THE HYATT PATENT. 


Four times have the real defendants been adjudged infringers, 
twice by this Court and twice by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
In such circumstances the doubt, if there be one, should be 
Surely there must come 
a time when it is permissible for the Court to look with disfavor 
upon the persistent attempts of a defendant to evade a patent. 
[ think that time is fast approaching, if it has not already ar- 
rived, in this litigation. 

In conclusion, I may add that I have now examined all the 
papers submitted on this motion, and after giving to them the 
most careful consideration, I am of the opinion that the motion 
for an injunction should be granted. 


resolved in favor of the complainant. 


The order of the court, entered December 4, says: 

Ordered, That a preliminary injunction is granted and or- 
dered to issue out of and under the seal of this Court, enjoining 
and restraining the defendants, Elmira Water Works Company, 


and Morison-Jewell Filtration Company, their and each 
of their associates, attorneys, solicitors, clerks, servants. 
agents and workmen, from directly or indirectly making 


or causing to be made, using or causing to be used, or 
selling or causing to be sold to others to be used, in any man- 
ner, or practising or causing to be practised, in any manner, 
the inventions and discoveries claimed in said Letters Patent 
No. 293,740, and from infringing upon or violating the said let- 
ters patent in any way whatsoever, until the further order of this 
Court. 





—The council of Milwaukee is considering the matter 
of letting a contract for the collection and disposal of 
garbage for a term of five years to Cooper & Burke, at 
$60,000 a year. In case they secure the contract, Cooper 
& Burke propose to use the Arnold system of reduction. 
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WELL KNOWN BUSINESS HOUSES. 


JACOB G. MINER. 


The house of Jacob G. Miner, manufacturer of street 
lamps, is old, well tried and favorably known. The Miner 


lamps, owing to their excellent qualities, have been 
adopted for use by hundreds of towns and cities through- 
Among the principal cities where Miner 


out the country. 





JACOB G. MINER, THOMAS T. W. MINER, 


lamps are used we may mention Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
New Orleans, Columbus and Seattle. The house is now 
doing considerable business in supplying lamps for incan- 
descent burners. Baltimore has over 500 Miner lamps 
with Welsbach burners; Tonawanda, N. Y., has 300, and 
Erie, Pa., is now being furnished with 600. Many cities, 
among them Baltimore, Minneapolis and St. Paul, are 
using Miner lamps exclusively, as they find them cheaper 
to keep in repair than the common square lamps. 


COLUMBUS STREET LAMP 
COMPANY. 

The head of this rapidly growing concern is Mr. Fred 
Lied, who is a hustler of the warmest type. The business 
of the Columbus Street Lamp and Novelty Company 
comprises the manufacturing and selling of all kinds of 
street lighting appa- 
ratus and the taking 
of contracts for street 
lighting. They make 
the I. X. L. naphtha 
gas lamp and_ the 
Globe coal-oil lamp, 
both of which have 
been extensively and 
successfully used by 
towns and cities 
throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Lied has 
been in the lighting 
business seven years, 
during four of which 
he represented the 
Sun Vapor Company 
on the road and had 
charge of their branch 
factory at Columbus. 
In 1893 he embarked 
in business for himself, organizing the Columbus Street 
Lamp and Novelty Company, and lis success has been 
very flattering. He likes competition—the warmer it is 
the better it suits him. In many a hard fought battle for 


AND NOVELTY 





FRED LIED. 


street lighting contracts he has carried off first honors. 
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About a year ago he beat the Sun Vapor Company out of 
the Columbus contract by the close margin of a cent a 
lamp per year. By making lamps of the most modern 
and improved style, and by exercising great care in the 
carrying out of the terms of its contracts, Mr. Lied’s com- 
pany has built up a fine reputation in its particular field. 


WARREN C. GLEASON. 

To a great many of our readers, especially fire depart- 
ment officials, the subject of this sketch needs no intro- 
duction. Mr. Gleason is one of the charter members of 
the Gleason & Bailey 
Manufacturing Company, 
which was reorganized in 
1882 with him as treasurer 
and manager, a_ position 
which he still holds. The 
old manufacturing plant at 
Seneca Falls was formerly 
operated by Cowing & Co., 
the world famous hand fire 
engine builders. The Glea- 
son & Bailey Manufactur-| 
ing Company, which now % 
operates the plant and turns 
out all that is best in fire 
department rolling stock, 
has the following board 
of directors: E. P. Giea- 
son, president; Wallace 
Drew, vice-president; Olin Gleason, secretary: Warren C. 
Gleason, treasurer and manager; rank Beebe, superin- 
tendent, and James Ryan, general salesman. Mr. W. C. 
Gleason is also proprietor of Gleason’s Purchasing 
Agency, buyers of fire department supplies and general 
merchandise, 265 Broadway, New York. 





WARREN C, GLEASON, 


ERIE MACHINE SHOPS. 

Here is a good likeness of Mr. P. W. Dietly, proprietor 
of the Erie Machine Shops, of Erie, Pa. He is not only 
an energetic and enterpris- 
ing business man, but a 
gentleman of excellent so- 
cial qualities, which make 
him a favorite in the cir- 
cle of his acquaintances. 
The Erie Machine Shops 
are known far and wide 
for the superior quality of 
steam road rollers, asphalt 
mixers and pump machin- 
ery turned out there. Mr. 
Dietly has for years made 
a careful study of the ser- 
vices required of road-mak- 
ing machinery and he is 
now building apparatus 
that successfully meets the 
7 demands in every detail. 
Erie steam road roilers are in use by a great many towns 
and cities throughout the country, and they give com- 
plete satisfaction. a 





row 


DIETLY. 


THOMSON METER COMPANY. 

In the Lambert water meter, manufactured by the 
Thomson Meter Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., are em- 
bodied all the improvements which the tests of time and 
long service have proved to be requisite in a perfect meter. 
The internal gearing used has been radically remodeled 
and made entirely of new patterns. It is said to be the 
best wearing, most sensitive and strongest internal gear 
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train ever put ina water meter. It consists of four gears 
and four pinions. The gears are made with very heavy 
teeth cut by special machinery, all wheels being 5-16 of 
an inch thick at the toothed portion of periphery, and are 
cast of semi-hard bronze composition (tin and copper). 
The four pinions, which are of large diameter, are made 
of the very hardest grade of phosphor-bronze. The cen- 
tral axis or pivots of the gears are made of very hard 18 
per cent. German silver, journaled freely at both ends in 
hard bronze composition bearings, 5-16 of an inch deep. 
The connection with the least speeded gear and the stuff- 
ing-box shaft is made by an intermediate strong, double- 
armed crank, rigidly fastened on the shaft and engaging 
loosely into the arms of the last gear, which is freely 
mounted on a large central bronze hub cast solid with the 
bridge plate. The connection between these two parts, 
while positive, is not restrained in its alignment; hence, 
any variation due to the bolting of the upper casing or the 
register cup will have no effect whatever on the sensitive- 
ness of the gearing. For all sizes of the Lambert meter, 
from 2 of an inch to 6 inches inclusive, the internal gears, 
pinions and bridges are the same and interchangeable. 





WHEELER REFLECTOR COMPANY. 


City officials having in charge the lighting of streets 
and public buildings would find it to their advantage to 
acquire the acquaintance of the Wheeler Reflector Com- 
pany, of Boston, who control the famous Wheeler system 
of reflectors, and also take contracts for the illumination 
of city streets. By the use of Wheeler reflectors on in- 
door or outdoor lamps the power of the light is fully 
utilized, as its rays are saved from waste, strengthened 
and thrown in the desired directions. A Wheeler re- 
flector on an incandescent street lamp, for instance, in- 
creases the light from six to eight times up and down the 
street without decreasing it in other directions. The 
Wheeler system is based upon the general principle of 
special shapes for special uses, by which all the light possi- 
ble is utilized and made available where it is wanted, thus 
saving and making useful light that would otherwise be 
wasted. The reflectors are made, therefore, in a great 
variety of forms, depending upon the position in which 
they are to be used, also upon the space to be lighted, each 
one giving the best results possible, if put to its intended 
use. Forms are carefully worked out upon mathematical 
principles. thus assuring the greatest practicable effh- 
They are made for use with all methods of 


ciency. 
are of comparatively small 


lighting—electric, gas or oil 
cost, and of most durable character. 

The Wheeler Reflector Company makes a specialty of 
contracting for the care and lighting of street lamps, by 
the use of oil lamps and reflectors, the use of the latter de- 
pending upon the positions of the lamps. The system 
has been in most satisfactory operation for many vears, 
and in almost every case where samples have been placed 
in comparison with the gasoline or naphtha system, has 
superseded it, being universally conceded to be far su- 
perior to it for general illumination in street limits, and 
much more economical. Thousands of lamps of the 
Wheeler system have thus displaced the other, and to the 
lasting satisfaction of the towns and cities making the 
change. Before making estimates for municipal ex- 
penses, Officials will do well to communicate with che 
Wheeler Company, whose address is 24 Washington 
street, Boston. 


—~—Mavor Collier, of Atlanta, Ga., has published a card 
in the Atlanta Journal to the effect that his remarks at a 
recent local function, reflecting upon Carroll D. Wright, 
commissioner of the department of labor, were based upon 


erroneous information. 
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THE DEDERICK AERIAL TRUCK. 


The Dederick aerial truck, as made by the Gleason & 
Bailey Manufacturing Company, is not a mere slight im- 
provement on previous aerial trucks, but is a radical 
change in construction, so that it may be operated by one- 
third less men and in less than one-half the time of any 
other truck in use. The ladders are raised by means of 
two wire cables, instead of screws, and the greater ease 
and velocity of raising is accomplished by winding the 
two cables on a compensating windlass. The windlass 
consists of two deep grooved wheels, one for each cable, 
and the grooves are just the size of the cable. In the 
grooves the cable winds on itself at every round and in- 
creases the size of the windlass at every turn, and the 
cables are thus wound up with an increasing velocity. 
The ladders becoming lighter as they rise and the re- 
sistance thus gradually lessening, the windlass can wind 
up the cables faster by the same power applied. In other 
words the velocity of the windlass increases about in the 
same ratio as the resistance of the ladders diminishes, and 
thus a shorter time for raising the ladders is gained. 
Hence the ladder can be raised for use in the short time 
of from ten to twenty seconds, according to the size of the 
ladder. The greater ease in starting and raising the lad- 
der is accomplished by the combination of the cables 
with the prop-levers, which begin to lift so much farther 
from the foot or fulcrum of the ladder. The prop-levers 














also keep the ladder from springing and from swaying 
sidewise., 

The turntable is large enough for a platform on which 
the men can stand and have a good footing, and not be 


disturbed when turning the table around. 
men always have a clear view of the ladder when being 
raised to any particular place. The men and machinery, 
being on the turntable on the opposite side of its center 
from the ladders, serve as a counterbalance at all times, in 
addition to the weight of the foot of the ladder itself, 
which is on the same side of the turntable. 

The cranks are always on and in their places, and the 
raising of the ladder may begin as soon as the truck stops 
in its place. The horses can remain on the truck if de- 
sired, or be removed while the ladder is being raised. The 
driver’s seat is not changed or removed. The seat of the 
tillerman turns up edgewise by a spring and passes be- 
tween the rounds of the ladder. The turntable is moved 
by a lever, which lever also serves to counterbalance the 
ladder by bearing down on it. In this manner the ladder 
can be swung around under telegraph wires and raised 
behind them. The life saving toboggan car slides upon 
the rounds of the ladder, and a person can be rescued 
from a window in one minute. The truck is so made 
that it can be turned around in the space of its own 
length. The running gear of the truck is made after the 
usual style, with room for extra ladders and all other 
apparatus generally used. 
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STREET SPRINKLING. 





To properly water city streets so as to lay the dust, and 
at the same time avoid the creating of an equal evil—mud 
—is a problem that confronts municipal authorities, and 
since the wheelmen have taken a hand in the matter of 
dictating how streets shall be cared for, the task of the 
street official is not an easy one. To sprinkle not at all, 
or insufficiently, brings a complaint from the storekeeper 
and the householder. To make mud starts a cry from 
the bicycle rider. To sprinkle just right and avoid the 
extremes is therefore the desideratum. Light, uniform 
sprinkling, oft repeated, is the solution of the problem. 
Sprinkle lightly, evenly and often. The choice lies be- 
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In regard to the sweeping of the asphalt streets, we would 
say that contracts were let by the board of public works for the 
sweeping of 10.4 miles under twenty-two contracts, and one con- 
tract for gathering the material. Thirty-one men were employed 
on this work of cleaning and three teams in gathering up the 
material. The cost of the work was $8,021.31. Although the 
asphalt streets were kept generally in a fair condition, the work 
was not altogether satisfactory. The price bid was too low and 
in many instances the contractors were physically unable to per- 
form the work satisfactorily and did very little except gathering 
up the droppings of horses. The board is of the opinion that 
the principle of the work is the proper one and that by making 
some changes in the districts and letting the contracts to none 
but able-bodied men efficient work can be secured next year. 

We are also making arrangements to try the experiment of 
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THF MILLER STREET SPRINKLER. 


tween wagon and car sprinkling, and we call attention to 
the illustration of an electric car sprinkler shown in this 
issue Of City GOVERNMENT, which, according to the 
manufacturers, is a success, and no doubt exists as to the 
ultimate adoption of the electric car sprinkling service in 
the large and medium sized cities. Information as to the 
car and wagon sprinklers can be had of the manufacturers, 
the Miller-Knoblock Company, South Bend, Ind., and 
390 Hudson street, New York city. 





ASPHALT STREET SWEEPING. 


The contracts for hand sweeping asphalt streets in St. 
Paul are let direct to the laborers, each contract covering 
a little less than a half-mile of street. At the beginninz 
of each season the board of public works receives bids on 
the work and lets the contracts. Ina recent report to the 
council the board refers this work as follows: 


flushing these streets with a line of fire hose, taking the water 
from the hydrants. We think this work can be efficiently 
done at a cost of about $18 per night, washing the streets upon 
which there is heavy traffic about twice a week and the other 
streets that ‘need it about once a week. 

The board would respectfully recommend that the contractors 
for sweeping asphalt streets be compelled to wear white duck 
suits and white caps, the number of the contractor to be placed 
on the cap and the suits being furnished by the city, for the 
reason that during the last season several of the contractors 
were run into by teams and quite severely injured. In the opinion 
of the board, if the contractors were required to wear white 
suits they would be more conspicuous and thus prevent ac- 
cidents to themselves. 





—Otto Albertson has been appointed chief of police 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Up to the time of his appoint- 
ment he_was a detective of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company. 
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Water Department News. 


—At the annual meeting of the St. Paul water board 
k. B. C. Bement, president; John Caulfield, secretary, and 
A. R. Starkey, superintendent, were re-elected. The 
political scheme by which it. was proposed to give Com- 
missioner Hoyt the presidency in trade for other 
positions in the department for republican workers 
failed to carry. It is understood that Mr. Hoyt refused 
to be a party to the scheme. He has been on the board 
a number of years, and knows that it would be unwise to 
turn the department into a part of a political machine. 
Mr. Hoyt is to be congratulated upon the stand he took 
in the matter. 


-The water commissioners of Atlanta, , have asked 
for an appropriation of $500 to put ears in oer public in- 
stitutions. It has been found that in several public build- 
ings, particularly in the schools, the amount of water used 
is far in excess of that actually needed. A test made 
some time ago discovered that one school building had 
used over $100 worth of water in one month, when the 
net sum should not have been over $10. The water offi- 
cials have determined to put a check on this waste, and if 
the appropriation is granted they will keep a strict ac- 
count of all water used in public institutions. 

—Mayor Adams, of Pawtucket, R. I., in his inaugural 
address, said: “The water plant is a constant increasing 
source of revenue to the city, and is already self-support- 
ing and able to diminish yearly a reasonable percentage 
of its indebtedness, The city 1s to be congratulated upon 
having (in addition to the large income derived from it) 
an abundant source of pure and undefiled water, such as 
few cities enjoy. The rates are low to the householder, 
and also encouraging to the large users for manufacturing 

The total receipts from them for the past fiscal 
$159,870.27; expense of maintenance, $31, 
730.93; expense of construction, $28,169.69; expense of 
interest on bonds and notes, $55,200.02; amount applied 
to sinking funds, $58,404.64; the net debt, $1,749,699.20. 

—Rochester, N. Y., has had to expend a large sum of 
money to preserve the purity of its water supply and to 
increase it. The city gets its water from Hemlock Lake, 
twenty-eight miles away. The purity of its water was 
renowned, but some few years ago man’s enterprise 
threatened to make foul what was pure, and Rochester 
was forced to defend itself. Hemlock Lake is a beautiful 
spot, and certain individuals set about to make it some- 
thing of a summer resort. Cottages were built aiong 
the shores and it was evident that as the colony increased 
the lake must inevitably become defiled by drainings from 
the cottages and otherwise. The municipality, therefore, 
set about buying a strip of land around the lake and ex- 
tending 200 feet back from the shore. It has spent in 
this $200,000 and must spend about $150,000 more. Then 
a new conduit has been built from the lake to the city and 
that has cost Sr, »7 50,000. But Rochester feels secure now 
in the quantity and quality of its water supply. 


pur poses. 
year Was 


-The Toledo, Ohio, water works department laid about 
eight miles of mains during principally six and 
eight-inch pipe, making the total about 144 miles. The 
addition eighty-eight hydrants brings the total up to 
more than goo in the city. Improvements have been 
made on the stand pipe and otherwise about the pumping 
station. The new Worthington pumping engine is hav- 
ing the finishing touches put upon it, and is connected 
with the new force main put in the year before. Tests 


1897, 


have been made of Corbutt island as a filtering basin, both 


as to quantity and quality of water, and have been satis- 
factory. The water works trustees desire that the city 
council take steps to condemn the island for public use 
as a filtering bed. The department has gained some 
$3,000 in the last nine months over the corresponding 
period of the former year, and has charged 109,000 meters 
as against 97,000 in 1896. The collections are closer 
than ¢ ever before, and are about $1,000 more than twelve 
months ago, on meters alone. 

—The pure water bill introduced in the New York 
legislature by Senator Brush is of great interest to towns 
and cities along the Hudson. The consummation of the 
scheme involves an expenditure of many million dollars, 
and will require several years to put it in operation. The 
bill, however, provides only for the preliminary surveys 
to ascertain the feasibility of the plan. It provides that 
“the state engineer and surveyor is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate the sources of water supply 
in the Adirondack mountains of this State and the need 
of protecting the same from waste and pollution, and as 
to the probable future needs for water in the cities and 
towns of the Hudson river valley. Also as to the feasi- 
bility and advisability of constructing reservoirs and con- 
duits by the State for the storing of water and supplying 
the same to such cities and towns. He shall also make 
such investigation as may be necessary to determine to 

what extent, if any, such stored water may be used at 
ae seasons of the year to improve the navigation of 
the Hudson river and the Champlain canal. Said State 
engineer and surveyor shall also inquire into and examine 
any plans which may be submitted to him for storing and 
distributing such water supply, and shall make a report 
to the next legislature embodying an estimate of the prob- 
able cost of carrying out the purposes of this act.” 

—The commission appointed for the purpose of report- 
ing the best method of securing an additional supply of 
water for the city of Norfolk, Va., have submitted a report 
to the council, in which they recommend the rejection of 
all the propositions made to the city by private parties. 
The commissioners are of the opinion that the city should 
retain possession of the water works and secure the neces- 
sary additional supply itself. Their report says: “An 
analysis of the reports of the board of water commission- 
ers for the past twenty years shows as follows:  [irst, 
that $1,121,357.42 have been collected from water rents 
alone, and $83,011.76 from other sources, such as taps, 
extensions, etc., or a total of $1,204,369.18. There was 
expended in that period for running and office expenses, 
fuel, repairs of machinery and telegraph line, $410,972.24, 
leaving a net revenue from the furnishing of water 
amounting to $793,396.24. It is true that most of this 
net revenue has been expended, but principally in better- 
ments, replacing almost entirely the small pipe system in 
the city and putting the whole plant in such a condition 
that for some time to come it will require comparatively 
little expenditure. The number of taps has increased 
from 974 to 6,663, and the daily consumption of water 
from 575,000 gallons to about 4,000,000. During tie 
first five years of the twenty years’ period, the net revenucs 
only amounted to $53,114.01, which was $149,568.32 less 
than the interest on bonds, while during the last five years 
the net revenue was $287,020.06, or $37,284.06 more than 
the interest on bonds. In other words it is only within 
the last five years that the water works have become seif- 
sustaining, with a certainty of a heavy increase in the 
future in its value as a source of revenue to the city. 
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Fire Department Notes. 


—-Montgomery, Ala., will probably have a paid fire 
department very soon. The finance and fire department 
committees of council have reported unanimously in favor 
of it and estimated the cost at $30,000 a year. 

—Chief Engineer Foley, of Milwaukee, asks for an 
appropriation of $576,583.85 to cover the expenses of the 
fire department during 1898. The sum is made up of the 
following items: Salaries, $381,279.60; pensions, $12,000; 
supplies, $45,884.25; repairs, $14,914; two new engines, 
$10,500; new stations, $59,600; fire alarm telegraph, 
$43,346. A year ago Chief Foley asked for $563,583.85, 
and was allowed only $415,000. 

—The annual report for 1897 of Chief Engineer Archi- 
bald, of Cincinnati, shows total loss amounting to $700,- 
686; total insurance, $2,761,574; insurance recovered, 
$606,957; number of alarms, 895. Of the total loss of 
about $700,000, over $400,000 was incurred in the only 
three big fires of the year. The expenditures during the 
year for buiidings, material, salaries, etc., amounted to 
$429,795.05. 

—In his annual report, City Electrician Michaels, of 
Peoria, Ill., says: “The ordinance passed in June, 1896, 
relating to the insulation of electric wires and appli- 
ances in buildings and on public streets has undoubtedly 
proven a valuable addition to the city’s laws. The experi- 
ence of the past year has shown that the class of work 
done in the electric line is such as to have reduced the 
number of fires caused by electricity to a minimum.” 

—O. H. Arosin, president of the municipal assembly; 
T. G. Walther and Edward Yanish have been appointed 
members of the fire board of St. Paul to succeed George 
W. Freeman, M. J. Prendergast and G. J. Mitsch. This 
change in the board is thought to indicate the early re- 
tirement of Chief Engineer John Jackson and the eleva- 
tion of Second Assistant Chief Hart N. Cook to the head 
of the department. 

—Mayor Clisby and Fire Chief Screws, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., have recommended to the council the establish- 
ment of a full paid fire department, to be composed of a 
chief and five companies of seven men each. It is esti- 
mated that such a department could be supported bv 
about $24,000 a year. The present volunteer force is said 
to be demoralized, their chief aim being to have a good 
time on the $200 they receive annually from the insurance 
companies. 

—The organization known as the International As- 
sociation of Fire and Police Telegraph Superintendents 
will hereafter be called the Association of Fire and Police 
Telegraph Superintendents and Municipal Electricians. 
It is the intention to make the future work of the organi- 
zation thoroughly cover all the electrical departments of 
cities. The executive committee report the association 
in a prosperous condition, and a very successful conven- 
tion is expected at Elmira next summer. 

—The annual report of Chief Engineer Jackson, of the 
St. Paul fire department, shows almost exactly the same 
number of fires during 1897 as during 1896, and only 
half the amount of loss. The number of fires in 1897 are 
reported as 486; the loss, $171,374.90; the insurance, 
$2,017,806.37. In 1896 the corresponding totals were 
483 fires; a loss of $375,825, and insurance of $3,283,- 
785.60. Thus the loss during the last twelve months 
has been even less than half the loss of the preceding 
year. 

—Chief Engineer Joyner, of the Atlanta, Ga., fire de- 
partment, reports that there were 104 fires during the past 
year, the same number that occurred in 1896, but the loss 
in 1896 was a little over $200,000, while during the past 


year it was less than $100,000. Chief Joyner is very 
proud of the record made, as the risk from the various 
fires was greater than ever before in the history of At- 
lanta, and the fact that the loss was less than half speaks 
well for the efficiency of the Atlanta fire department. The 
appropriation for 1897 was $104,509.72. 

—Mayor C. M. Black, of Chester, Pa., in his annual 
message, speaks of the fire department as follows: “Chief 
Kelly reports the department in first-class condition, and 
all companies working in harmony. They have responded 
to forty-five alarms in the city, and one, by request, in 
the borough of South Chester. Our department is ex- 
celled by none and equaled by but few departments 
(whether they be paid or volunteer) in the State. I feel 
that for their continued efforts as fire fighters without fee 
or reward, they deserve the cheerful commendation of our 
people.” 

—Chief Engineer Stetson, of the Minneapolis fire de- 
partment, recently made a test of a water turret with a 
Monitor nozzle. ‘The turret consists of a nozzle attached 
to a four-inch pipe, which protrudes through the bottom 
of a supply wagon, the direction of the nozzle being con- 
trolled by two men in the wagon. Attached to tke pipe 
beneath the wagon are four lines of ordinary hose, 
through which the water is forced by two fire engines at 
a pressure of 200 pounds. ‘The stream as it leaves the 
two-inch nozzle, is a powerful one and will reach to the 
top story of a twelve-story building. The test was in 
every way satisfactory and the apparatus will be used 
hereafter in Minneapolis, 

—The fire department of Pawtucket, R. I., received the 
following compliment in the inaugural address of Mayor 
Adams: “The fire department of this city is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to our citizens. It is well organized 
and is under the vigorous and well-directed discipline of 
our most capable chief, whose efforts in the elevation and 
increase of its efficiency should be upheld and sustained 
at your hands. The combination chemical and hose 
carriage of the most approved and modern pattern, which 
is about to be purchased from the appropriation made 
last month, together with some repairs to the buildings, 
which are very much needed, will place the department 
in excellent condition for the hazardous service which is 
required of them. The city has suffered but very little 
loss from the ravaging effects of fire during the past year, 
which must be very gratifying to our people as well as to 
the insurance companies interested, and attests the capa- 
bility of our fire department.” 

—Fire Marshal Swenie, of Chicago, has submitted his 
annual report, which shows that two new engine com- 
panies were added to the fire department during 1897. 
The total force at present consists of 1,135 men. The 
casualties to citizens at fires numbered 110, of which 30 
were fatal; 75 persons in peril were rescued by members 
of the department. The following is a comparative table 
of losses and insurance for 1896 and 1897: 








1897. 1896. 

Number of alarms.......... 6,869 5,693 
Valuation of buildings..... $70,334,820 $55,616,605 
Valuation of contents...... 46,731,087 41,415,035 

Total valuation........ $117,066,500 $97,031,640 
Loss on buildings.......... 1,273,004 905,835 
Loss on contents..........- 1,445,481 1,073,520 

TROMMMUNOSS cog weckaanaea $2,718,575 $1,979,355 
Total institance..........-- 61,628,329 59,970,130 
Insurance over loss....... 59,114,060 58,076,155 
Loss over insurance....... 214,316 85,380 
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PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


—The council of Freeport, Ill., threatens to break the 
contract of the electric light company unless the service 
is improved. 

—The city of Peoria, Ill., is lighted by 419 2,000 candle 
power arc lights at a cost per light of $98 per annum. 
They are lighted every night and burn all night. 


—The first monthly report of the new municipal electric 
light plant at Anderson, Indiana, has been submitted. 
The receipts were $821, and the margin over the operating 
expenses was large enough to assure the city officials that 
the plant would prove a very profitable institution. 

—Henry W. Lyman has been appointed superintendent 
of the electric lighting plant to be constructed by the city 
of Columbus, Ohio. All matters pertaining to the con- 
struction of the plant are in charge of Felix A. Jacobs, di- 
rector of public improvements. 

—Chicago’s municipal lighting system will not be ex- 
tended at present. Judge Tuley has enjoined the city 
from awarding a contract for the extension contemplated 
under the recent special appropriation by the council. The 
court opines that the special appropriation is illegal. 


—The city of Ogden, Utah, has made a one-year con- 
tract with the Union Light and Power Company for fur- 
nishing not less than 75 arc street lights, 2,000 C. P., 
moonlight schedule, at the following prices: 
lights, $6.50 each per month; 125 to 200 lights, $6.25 each 
per month; 200 to 400 lights, $6 each per month, 


75 to 125 


—Some of the streets of Yonkers, N. Y., are to be 
lighted by incandescent street lamps. A contract will be 
made with the Yonkers Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany for a term of five years, providing for two hundred 
or more incandescent lamps of 25 candle power each 
at a cost not exceeding $21 per lamp per year. 


—On July 1 of last year the electric lighting plant at 
Taunton, Mass., became the property of the city, and on 
December 15 Manager Normus Paige reported to the 
mayor the operations of the concern during the first five 
months of its ownership by the city. The report shows 
that the receipts for commercial lights yielded revenue 
sufficient to meet all operating expenses, maintain 116 
street arc lights free of cost, and leave a balance of 
$343.04. This calculation does not make any allowance 
for interest and depreciation. ‘The Taunton plant has 
5,000 commercial incandescent lamps in commission, 111 
commercial arc lamps and 169 street arc lamps. ‘The city 
purchased the plant for $125,000, and has since spent 
about $9,000 for new construction, 


—The work of the electrical department of the city of 
Chicago during the last six months has been varied and 
hard to describe. Among the most important works have 
been those of conducting an extended series of tests for 
the purpose of determining the damage done to water 
mains by electrolysis, making records of existing over- 
head wires and arranging plans to remove the objection- 
able and unnecessary ones, the usual inspection of all 
electrical wiring installed in the city, and the installation 
of additional street lamps. Since July 1, 1897, there have 
been installed 163 arc lamps for street lighting, making a 
total of 1,417 lamps in service at the present time. The 
cost of maintaining the arc lamps has been reduced froim 
a published cost of $96.41 a light per year to an average 
of $81 a light a year. This reduction is due entirely to 
economy in the operation—no additional investment be- 
ing made for more economical apparatus. It 1s now pro- 


posed to expend about $3,000 for further reducing the ex- 
penses in operation, 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 





—The annual report of Chief of Police Willard, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., shows that the strength of the force is 163, 
and consists of one chief, six captains, 15 sergeants, 84 
first-grade patrolmen, 22 second-grade patrolmen, five 
third-grade patrolmen, 12 veteran patrolmen, three super- 
numerary patrolmen, four detectives, four court officers, 
five station-house keepers, one clerk, one surgeon and 
one matron. The number of arrests in 1897 was 2,477, 
against 2,831 the previous year. 


—The Utica, N. Y., police department, for the year 
1897, made 1,818 arrests, an increase of 104 over the num- 
ber for 1896. The force consists of thirty men, a chiei, 
an assistant chief, night captain, two acting detectives, ; 
duty sergeant, and 24 policemen. ‘Two of the latter are 
detailed, one for janitor and the other for night call man 
at the police station. Twenty-two men are available for 
patrol duty. This force has to care for a city estimated 
to have a population of 55,000, and at least eight square 
miles of territory and over 100 miles of streets. 


—The annual report of the Chicago police departmeut 
shows that during 1897 there were 84,197 arrests, a de- 
crease of 12,650 from the figure for 1896. Property val- 
ued at $514,722 was reported stolen and $391,405 worth 
of it was recovered. The fines amounted to $215,794. 
On January 1, 1898, the force consisted of 3,497 people, 
including 232 laborers, engineers, mechanics, etc., 39 
janitors, 31 matrons, 123 operators and a number of secre- 
taries, etc. There are 2,652 patrolmen, 229 sergeants and 
acting sergeants, 61 lieutenants, 16 captains and 4 in- 
spectors, 


—John McCullagh is now the chief of the largest police 
force on this continent. He was formally elected chief of 
police of the enlarged city of New York on January 6 by 
the new board of police commissioners. Under the new 
charter the commissioners were compelled to select a chief 
from one of four men—Chief McCullagh, Deputy Chief 
Cortright, Superintendent McKellar, of Brooklyn, and 
his deputy superintendent, Clayton—all republicans. 
Chief McCullagh has been on the force 28 years. He 
was made captain in 1883, acting inspector in 1895 and 
succeeded Conlin last August. The legality of his ap- 
pointment was then questioned, but in the courts he won. 
He is a man of superior education, 52 years old, a mem- 
ber of Rev. Dr. Hall’s church in Fifth avenue, and was 
born in Ireland, but came here when a boy. He has dis- 
tinguished himself in every grade and broken up some of 
the worst gangs in the city. 


—On the subject of promotions, the annual report of 
the police commissioners of New Orleans says: “In mak- 
ing promotions this year the provisions of the amended 
police act were given a thorough and most gratifying test. 
Under the provisions of the original act candidates for 
promotion were examined by a committee composed of 
officers of the force appointed by the superintendent of 
police. The experience of years proved this system to 
be cumbersome and unsatisfactory, and an amendment 
was submitted to the legislature changing the original 
act and establishing a committee on promotions consist- 
ing of members of the board. The practical value of this 
amendment was illustrated when promotions were made. 
The examinations were conducted in accordance with civil 
service rules, and candidates thoroughly examined from 
an educational standpoint; their previous good characte;, 
physical qualifications, record as officers, obedience to 
orders, capacity to enforce discipline and meritorious 
services being given due weight and consideration. As 
a consequence the promotions this year gave general sat- 
isfaction and resulted in much good to the department.” 
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CONTRACT WORK AND DAY LABOR. 


Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, in his annual 
messags to the council, says: “The present legal disabili- 
ty, prohibiting the city from doing any work of improve- 
ment amounting to more than $500, should be removed; 
at present the law provides that all such work must be let 
to the lowest bidder; the operation of the law is such as 
to many times remove from the city the benefit of any 
competition, and even to place the city at the mercy of a 
single bidder. I would have the law so amended as to 
allow the city the same privilege in the conduct of its 
affairs as a prudent individual would want in the conduct 
of his, so that the city itself might become a bidder, 
through the city civil engineer or street commissioner, or 
other proper official, and might, when deemed wise and 
for the best interest of the public, perform the work by 
the day-labor plan, instead of being absolutely bound to 
the contract system. This suggestion is not novel. Al- 
ready many of the leading cities are employing the day- 
labor plan for doing much of the work of street improve- 
ment, and the result is uniformly better work for the 
city, shorter hours and larger wages for the men who do 
the work—consequently better citizenship of all interested. 
The contract system is wrong in theory and corrupt in 
practice, and will disappear as the city realizes the evils 
that follow in its train. Volumes can be said against it, 
and it has absolutely no defense that has its foundation in 
fact. The money of the city should go from the people to 
the people, without any intervening middle man, whose 
only utility is to pocket a profit. In my opinion, the con- 
tract sytem is responsible for the fact that labor on public 
improvements in Toledo has been degraded to a lower 
level than in almost any city of like class in the country. 
The “going” wage for labor on street-improvement work 
in this city is $1.25 for ten hours; our neighboring city of 
Detroit pays a minimum wage of $1.50 for eight hours; 
Cleveland, $1.75 for nine hours; Buffalo, the same; in 
fact, the state of New York has a statute making $1.50 
for eight hours the minimum wage on all work of public 
improvement within the state. Col. Waring’s street 
sweepers are paid $60 per month, and Boston pays her 
common laborers $2 for a nine-hour day. I submit that 
in view of the fact that our street laborers do not average 
more than two hundred days’ work in the year, for which 
they receive ihe gross sum of $250, I am unable to see 
how a man is (with the present cost of living) to keep a 
family on this sum, in such a way as to enable them to 
live in a manner becoming citizens of a free republic. I 
think the legislation passed by your honorable body, fa- 
voring an eight-hour day on the public work of Toledo, 
should be rigidly enforced, together with a fixed minimum 
rate of wages, which should be made a consideration in 
every contract in which the city enters. 


ABOUT FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


The use of hand extinguishers has come to be recog- 
nized as a necessity in the fire service and with the growth 
of the demand for extinguishers a multiplicity of appli- 
ances have been placed on the market. So many of these 
appliances are without merit that it is important that fire 
department officials and others should be urged to make 
a most careful investigation before adopting any particu- 
lar extinguisher for their use. The importance of proper 
caution in this matter is fully realized when an extin- 
guisher fails to perform its work and what might have 
been an inconsiderable blaze becomes a disastrous con- 
flagration. Many such failures are on record, and ex- 
tinguishers which have worked very prettily in exhibition 
tests have been found inefficient when called into actual 
service. The really serviceable extinguisher must have 
what might be termed “waiting” qualities—it must be 
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ready for immediate use when needed, no matter how long 
it has served merely as an ornament to the premises. Ex- 
tinguishers that freeze or lose their power with age are 
more likely to increase than to diminish the fire loss, and 
it is important that they should not be relied upon. 

Among the many hand extinguishers on the mar- 
ket there is one which we can commend without any 
reservation. We refer to “Kilfyre,” the one manufac- 
tured by the Monarch Fire Apphance Company, of New 
York. This “Kilfyre’ extinguisher is an ornamented 
metal tube, twenty-two inches long and two inches in 
diameter, open at one end, filled with chemically- 
prepared dry powder, which when coming in contact with 
fire generates a gas in the presence of which fire cannot 
exist. Its very simplicity makes it effective, as a child 
can easily scatter the powder. It weighs but a trifle, and 
the powder is so light and fluffy that it will be instantly 
attracted by the flames, which always create a draft. This 
extinguisher will extinguish burning naphtha, oil or 
gasoline, and other highly combustible liquids upon 
which other extinguishers fail to have any effect. It is 
instantaneous in its action, as it will extinguish flames the 
moment it reaches them, and it has never failed to per- 
form what is claimed for it. Added to its great effective- 
ness, it has an advantage over all others in the fact that it 
is entirely harmless and will not injure the most delicate 
fabrics, but may be simply brushed away after it has been 
used. Climatic changes do not effect it nor will it de- 
teriorate with age. 

Kilfyre has not only passed successfully through 
a number of prearranged tests, but it has extinguished a 
great many fires in actual practice. It is a device that 
will bear close investigation, such as should be given to 
anything to be relied upon as a protection against the 
fire fiend. 


VALUE OF COAL ASHES, 


The report of Col. Waring, superintendent of the 
street cleaning department of New York, makes detailed 
reference to an investigation which has been going on 
for about a year, looking to the possibility of developing 
a money value from the coal ashes of domestic fires. This 
investigation has been in charge of Macdonough Craven, 
C. Herschel Koyl and Joseph A. Shinn, whose ability as 
experts gives to the results reached the appearance of 
trustworthiness. Col. Waring briefly summarizes the facts. 
He says that New York is now collecting 800,000 loads of 
domestic ashes annually, or about 1,200,000 cubic yards. 
Repeated analyses of these ashes show that they contain 
20 per cent. of recoverable coal, 15 per cent. of clinker, 50 
per cent. of fine ash, and 15 per cent. of coarse ash and 
stone, 

On these percentages it is possible for any city to esti- 
mate the money value contained in its collected ashes. 
The figures for New York are instructive as an illustra- 
tion. Thus, it is found that from the 1,200,000 cubic 
yards annually obtained, 144,000 tons of coal, 180,000 
cubic yards of clinker, 600,000 cubic yards of fine ash 
and 180,000 cubic yards of coarse ash and stone are de- 
rived. The coal can be sold, at $2.50 a ton, for $360,000; 
the clinker, at 75 cents a yard, for $135,000, and the fine 
ash, at 28 cents a yard, for $168,000, making a total of 
$663,000 as the possible income from this source. From 
this sum there must be taken the cost of separating the 
ashes into their elements. This expense is estimated to 
be 123 cents a cubic yard, which implies an expenditure 
of $150,000. Hence, a net profit of over $500,000 can be 
derived from the supply of.domestic ashes in New York. 


—Carl Moeller, fire marshal of Peoria, Ill., reports a 
total of 277 fires for 1897, with aggregate loss of $433,- 
690.15 and $1,170,855 of insurance. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


—New Canaan, Conn., has ordered a Seagrave trussed 
frame truck. 

—The Okonite Company, of New York, always clever 
in their advertising, celebrated the holiday season by pro- 
viding their friends with neat and novel leather coin 
purses. Of course, with each purse went the company’s 
wish that it would always be well filled. 

—Some time ago the city of Macon, Ga., bought 3,000 
feet of new hose from the Fabric Fire Hose Company, of 
New York. The hose was recently tested by the fire 
committee of the council, who directed the city clerk to 
inform the Fabric Company that it is the best hose ever 
used by the department. 

—The firm name of the Partrick & Carter Company, of 
Philadelphia, has been changed to Partrick, Carter & 
Wilkins. This popular firm is composed of Franklin S. 
Carter, Charles M. Wilkins and E. Ward Wilkins. Their 
business was established in 1867 and they are now in the 
front rank of electrical supply houses. 

—‘‘The Generation of Power” is the title of a well 
edited and beautifully printed book just issued by the 
Hazleton Boiler Company, of New York. In addition to 
being a complete dante of the well known Hazleton 
boilers, the volume contains a great deal of information 
of interest and value to those concerned in the operation 
of power plants. 

—C. H. Forrester, representing the firm of Anderson 
Brothers, of Toronto, has purchased the sole right to 
manufacture the Stempel fire extinguisher for the do- 
minion of Canada for the sum of $50,000, from the pat- 
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entee, O. A. Stempel, of St. Louis. The success of the 
Stempel extinguisher is well known, having been forcibly 
demonstrated in a number of competitive tests and in 
practical use. 

—The management of A. W. Dolfini & Co. beg to in- 
form tueir many patrons and friends of the dissolution of 
the old firm, of which Paul C. Neumann was a member, 
and also of the fact that Mr. Neumann is no longer con- 
nected with them in any capacity. A new company, of 
which Mr. Dolfini is the head, will continue the business 
with all the vigor and enterprise which has characterized 
it in the past. 

—The Murray Iron Works Company, of Burlington, 
Iowa, has brought suit against R. G. Dun & Co., claim- 
ing $20,000 damages for publishing a false report con- 
cerning its financial affairs. The Dun agency reported 
that the company had filed a trust deed in the sum of 
$50,000 to prefer certain creditors. As a matter of fact 
the company has no debts and therefore no creditors to 
prefer. The trust deed was executed to secure a small 
amount of bonds issued for the improvement of the com- 
pany’s plant. 

—The new catalogue of the Fabric Fire Hose Com- 
pany, of New York, is attractive on account of its artistic 
finish as well as owing to the thorough manner in which 
it exhibits all the latest and best ideas in fire hose and 
fire department supplies. It is a book which should be in 
the library of every fire department, for it contains many 
valuable suggestions for improvement in the service. 
General Manager Cole is pleased to term it “a book of 
illustrated facts; a vitascope showing the activity of the 
fire-fighting world,” and we agree with him. 
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—W. D. Reiley, formerly with the Revere Rubber 
Company, is now engaged with the. Fabric Fire Hose 
Company, with headquarters at Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
The Fabric Company has also acquired the services of 

“Woven Hose” White, whose fame in fire department 
circles has no bounds. 

—The new catalogue of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph Company, New York, is not only a model of the 
art preservative, but a volume of interesting and valuable 
information for those interested in fire and police service. 
The book contains a history of the fire alarm telegraph 
and a full description of the famous Gamewell system, all 
of which is properly and artistically illustrated. In the 
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preparation of this catalogue Mr. Stover has displayed 
his superior talent as an expert on fire and police teleg- 
raphy and as an entertaining writer. 

—On December 22 Comptroller Waller, of Chicago, 
sold $100,000 of 34 per cent. bonds to the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of that city at 103.66. This price makes the 
return to the purchaser on the basis of 3.25 per cent. It 
is the highest price ever realized for city of Chicago 
bonds. Chicago banks have recently been forced to look 
sharply for desirable avenues to place their surplus funds 
All first-class cities which have recently been issuing re- 
funding bonds, have realized good prices and decreased 
rates of interest. 
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